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Famous “Specialist” multi-purpose 


Today’s brighter classrooms and larger lecture halls call for equipment to 


match. Bell & Howell’s brilliant new ‘750 Specialist” meets this need . . . 
and exceeds it! Every feature is made for modern teaching. 


®@ Throws more light than any other 
750-watt multi-purpose projector 
... a full 950 lumens. 


@ Has rugged die-cast aluminum 
housing. Unit weighs only 914 
Ibs. without case. 


@ Filmstrip moves on ceramic 
tracks...nothing touches picture 
area. 


® Metal instruction plate perma- 
nently mounted on projector is 
always handy, never gets lost. 


®@ Projects single and double frame 
filmstrips or 2x2 slides. . . easily 
converts for automatic slide pro- 
jection. 

® Big 5” fan assures efficient, full- 
time cooling. 

@ New design “smooth-focus” lens 
gives razor-sharp pictures. 

®@ Costs only $129.50 with “air-flow” 
case and slide changer. 500-watt 
“Specialist”? multi-purpose pro- 
jector, $89.50. 


Available through Bell & Howell! Audio-Visual Dealers 
Free booklet! Write Bell & Howell, 7189 McCormick Rd., Chicago 45, II. 


Automatic electric slide changer also avail- 
able. Permits push-button operation from 
teacher’s desk . . . automatically refiles 
slides in correct sequence ready for next 
showing. Ask for a demonstration. 


Bell Howell 
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Coming in November 
Reports on the DAVI educational 


television seminar (in progress as we 
go to press) as well as the Hagers- 
town workshop last August will be 
part of an all-out ETV issue of Aupio- 
_VisuaL INSTRUCTION next month. 
Among contributors are Gertrude G. 
Broderick of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Ralph Steetle of JCET, Rich- 
ard Salant of CBS, and Millard C. 
Faught. Mr. Faught and Mr. Salant 
will discuss the pros and cons of sub- 
scription television while Armand 
Hunter of Michigan State University 
contributes a résumé of ETV’s de- 
velopment and considers some of its 
problems now as it aproaches the 
crossroads. Martha Gable, director of 
radio and television education for 
the Philadelphia public schools, will 
do a round-up article; Montgomery 
Johnston of the University of Ten- 


nessee will discuss the “school’s re- 
sponsibility”; James Davis of Iowa 
State College will take up the facilities 
aspect of ETV and William King, the 


equipment angle. 


Photo Credits: Page 200, top, cour- 
tesy audio-visual materials consulta- 
tion bureau, Wayne State University, 
Donna Harris, photographer; mid- 
dle and lower, William I. Stabler 
photo, bureau of audio-visual educa- 
tion, California state department of 
education. 

Page 210, courtesy Hank Ruark, 
National Audio-Visual Association. 


The Cover: Our artist is Hazel 
Thompson, former art teacher in the 
Detroit public schools now in charge 
of the local production laboratory 
and instructor at Wayne State Uni- 
versity. She also supplied the art on 
page 208. 


DRAPERIES 


audio-visual education 
in EVERY room 


LuXout Light Control Draperies will add beauty and warmth to any class- 
room . . . plus convert it into an audio-visual projection room in seconds! 


Another new LuXout Drapery eee | 
... the exclusive “GREEK KEY” 


(Patent Pending) | 


The “GREEK KEY” is a special fabri- 
cated heading seam developed by 
LuXout Draperies that has been highly 
commended for its outstanding strength 
and durability wherever used. 
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LuXout Light Control Draperies are 
available in a wide assortment of 
colors and styles to complement any 
color scheme. Consult your LuXout 
Distributor or write for free color list- 
ing, samples and descriptive brochure 
before you select any form of light 
control. 


Department AVI 
podutly 1822 East Franklin Street 
Richmond 23, Virginia 


INCORPORATED 


DAVI 


Centennial Editor 

Speaking “as personally as_possi- 
ble.” we can say of J. J. McPherson 
that as editor of our NEA Centennial 
issue he is a natural choice. As ex- 
ecutive secretary of DAVI for five 
years he lived on intimate terms with 
NEA’s hopes and 
frustrations. When 
he left three years 
ago to become 
chairman of the 
department of au- 
dio- visual educa- 
tion at Wayne 
State University he 
had won the es- 
teem of NEA of- 
ficials. not to men- 
tion the hearts of his national staff. 
He needs no introduction to DAV] 
members who know him as a leader 


Jim McPherson 


with a journalistic bent. A force be- 
hind AVI since its inception, he is 
its News and Views editor and a 
member of the editorial board. On 
Ed Screen he kept in close touch 
with DAVI members through his col- 
umn, “As Personal as Possible.” 


About the Authors 


Currently assistant chairman of the 
Research Committee. John 
Moldstad was AV director at New 
Ulm, Minnesota, before coming to 
Indiana University to take his doc- 
tor’s degree. He has remained at the 
AV center there as assistant professor 
and in an administrative capacity. 

Mendel Sherman, also associate 
professor of education at the Indiana 
center, has a broad experience in 
public school teaching, film produc- 
tion, and AV surveys. During the 
war he was in charge of film libraries 
for the European Theater. 

Formerly in the Hicksville (New 
York) public schools, Don Ely is 


associate director of the AV center at 


Syracuse University where he is pres- 


ently conducting an AV course for 


adults in business, industry, and 


church work. 

Bill Miller has been active in AV 
work at state, county, university, and 
community levels since 1946. He is 
educational consultant for the Wayne 
county board of education and chair- 
man of the instructional materials 
committee of the Michigan depart- 
ment of education. 


Art Decoration: Page 220, from 
Coronet Films Catalogue. 
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are the features that 
make the Kodascope Pageant 
16mm Sound Projector easy 
fo use. 

In practice, they add up 
to exceptional convenience 
in showing movies—conven- 
ience that invites and encour- 
ages full use of available films. 

The Pageant gives you a 
good show, too. With its unique 
Super-40 shutter you get extra 


brilliant pictures, even when 
rooms can't be fully darkened. 
Sound is natural, faithful, full. 

And every Pageant is lubri- 
cated for life. No more worries 
about improper oiling, the 
most common cause of sound 
projector failure. 

Let the convenience of a Pag- 
eant work for you. See how it 
can help make every film a 


really good show. 


Send for the free booklet, Pageant Projectors (V3-22). Or 
have a nearby Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer demonstrate at 
your convenience, No obligation either way. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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ANY PEOPLE have asked why 
M mountain climbers expend such 
great efforts to reach heights never 
before attained. No doubt one of the 
reasons is the thrilling experience of 
looking down on the valley beneath 
and feeling the exultation of having 
attained a goal long anticipated. In 
that glow of notable accomplishment 
we forget that the trail has been long 
and weary and beset by unexpected 
obstacles. We gain a new perspective 
of what has gone before and an in- 
spiration to go on to other and 
greater goals with renewed courage. 

So it was with the NEA as it 
passed the mid-point of its Centen- 
nial Year in convocation in Philadel- 
phia. 

What tremendous progress had 
been made in education since that 
historic August day in 1847 when 
41 men and two women met in the 
Athenaeum Building in the City of 
Brotherly Love to form the first na- 
tional organization of teachers! 

Two men were responsible for is- 
suing the call signed by the presidents 
of 10 teachers’ associations—Daniel 
B. Hagar, principal of the Normal 
School at Salem, Massachusetts, and 
Thomas W. Valentine, a grammar 
school teacher in Brooklyn, New 
York. 

If these pioneers in education 
could have made a visit to Philadel- 
phia this summer to join in observ- 
ing the professional service of this 
sturdy giant of 100 years, with what 
mingled feelings of pride and satis- 
faction they would have witnessed 
the thousands of delegates represent- 
ing more than 700,000 members as 
they participated in groups large 


I SAW NEA GROW 


by Stacy L. Bragdon 


and small, keeping in mind the Cen- 
tennial theme—“An Educated People 
Moves Freedom Forward.” Here be- 
fore them would have been evidence 
that throughout the years education- 
al progress has been synonymous with 
the growth and power of the NEA. 

During its first 60 years the NEA 
grew slowly and membership fluc- 
tuated. Since 1917 the organization’s 
expansion has depended increasingly 
on reorganization and on campaigns 
of education and unification; hence 
growth in numbers has been greatly 
accelerated. 

When attention was focused upon 
the value of local associations, affili- 
ation with them brought the na- 
tional association into direct con- 
tact with education in its true sense 
—education at the local level. State 
associations grew, full-time  secre- 
taries were appointed. Headquarters 
employed a research director and 
studied teacher welfare problems. 
The NEA was “going places.” 

In 1930 when I became an NEA 


member, the outlook for education 


STACY L. BRAGDON 


Perhaps no other DAVI member 
has worked more loyally for NEA on 
both state and national level than 
Mr. Bragdon, who has been a dele- 
gate to 11 NEA conventions and six 
TEPS conferences. An NEA life mem- 
ber and sponsor for 10 others, he 
has been president of the Wellesley, 
Norfolk County, and Massachusetts 
Teachers Associations. He is direc- 
tor of audio-visual education in the 


Wellesley public schools. 
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was somewhat clouded. Late in 1929 
the stock market had crashed with 
world-shaking results. Schools, teach- 
ers, children and salaries suffered. 
Thousands of teachers went unpaid 
and educational retrenchment was 
rampant. 

During these difficult years the 
NEA showed its mettle as it marshal- 
led its resources to protect both 
children and teachers. Its leaders 
were quick to grasp the fact that a 
poorly informed public was behind 
the lack of support for the schools. 
Thus in 1935 a group of educators 
formed the Public School Relations 
Association which later became a 
department of the NEA. Their pur- 
pose was to cooperate for improving 
community understanding of the ob- 
jectives, accomplishments, and needs 
of the public schools. From then on, 
public relations and forward-looking 
educational planning were key fac- 
tors in the NEA program. 

In the following years, many im- 
portant groups were formed—the 
Educational Policies Commission, the 
Future Teachers of America, the 
National Commission for the De- 
fense of Democracy Through Educa- 
tion, the Division of Legislation and 
Relations, the National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards. As early as 1923 
the NEA called a conference which 
created the World Federation of Ed- 
ucation Associations, and again in 
1952 was instrumental in the re- 
organization of WFEA and several 
other international groups into the 
World Confederation of Organiza- 
tions of the Teaching Profession. 
Membership in the latter puts the 
NEA in touch with teachers’ organ- 
izations in 74 countries. 

As is probably the case with other 
NEA members, true understanding 
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In 100 years NEA contacts have spread throughout the world. J. A. O. Odebiyi, min- 
ister of education for the Western Region of Nigeria, visits headquarters to study 
the work of NEA. Shown in the picture are, left to right, A. Leleye, the minister's 
private secretary; William G. Carr, NEA executive secretary; Mr. Odebiyi; and R. W. 
Ennis, permanent secretary of the ministry of education for Nigeria. Mr. Odebiyi re- 
turned after this visit to particpate in the NEA Centennial Convention at Philadelphia. 


of the scope and power of our na- 
tional organization came to me when 
I attended my first convention as a 
delegate in 1947 in Cincinnati. Fur- 
ther insight into the work of the NEA 
resulted from attending six confer- 
ences of the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. There I became ac- 
quainted with many worthwhile ef- 
forts—to improve the situation re- 
lating to teacher supply and demand, 
to strengthen the Future Teachers of 
America movement in high schools 
and colleges, to evaluate progress in 
the professional standards move- 
ment in the past decade, and to pro- 
ject the goals of this movement in 
the decade ahead. 

In 1951 the NEA set up 21 goals 
in the name of its Centennial Action 
Program with the purpose of 
strengthening and unifying the teach- 
ing profession. This year as NEA con- 
cluded its Centennial convention there 
were evidences that the venture had 
been successful. Membership had 
reached an all-time high of over 704,- 
000 and sufficient money had been 
received in cash and pledges to com- 
plete headquarters in Washington. 

All over the United States, in 
Alaska, the Philippines, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico, teachers are taking ad- 
vantage of such NEA services as 
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help on salary scheduling, program 
planning, and many types of research 
information. Teachers are learning 
that these aids are possible only 
through a national association. 

To the individual, membership in 
the NEA is rich in cultural and pro- 
fessional dividends. Teachers become 
aware of the problems of education 
that are national in scope. At NEA 
conventions problems of the world, 
of our country, and of our communi- 
ties are discussed by qualified per- 
sons. These discussions can be educa- 
tional, political, or spiritual in scope. 
Interesting, frank, and authoritative, 
they keep the teacher abreast of the 
changing times. Out of such a back- 
ground he emerges a better educator 
and well-rounded individual. 

The NEA sent 60 delegates to the 
White House Conference in 1955 
when President Eisenhower sum- 
moned 1800 leaders from education 
and other walks of life to the capital. 
The tremendous prestige and wide 
publicity attached to the conference 
easily placed it among the leading 
events of that year. Two proposals 
that came out of it—for emergency 
federal aid to all states for school 
construction, and for doubling school 
revenues within the next 10 years— 
will no doubt extend its significance 
into future years. 


Early in 1956 the NEA Board of 
Directors studied the problem of 
strengthening staff service. | was priv- 
ileged to attend when leaders of 
the profession were invited to Wash- 
ington to develop a program later 
submitted to the Delegate Assembly 
of the NEA in Portland, Oregon. Pat- 
terning their sessions on the 1955 
White House Conference, the Port- 
land delegates representing thousands 
of local associations and all the state 
and territorial associations, were 
organized into approximately 350 
circles to begin what was probably 
the most thorough discussion of serv- 
ices and program ever undertaken 
by any professional organization. By 
a large majority they approved the 
Proposed Expanded Program and 
voted to increase dues to $10 in order 
to carry it out. Finally at the Centen- 
nial Convention in Philadelphia dele- 
gates voted to amend the bylaws to 
accommodate the increase. (See page 
199 for details. ) 

So the dream of the 43 founders 
comes to fruition. The largest pro- 
fessional organization in the world 
has grown from a desk in the Min- 
nesota home of a part-time secretary 
to a magnificent building in the na- 
tion’s capital with a large staff de- 
voted to the cause of professional 
education. But above all, the associa- 
tion has grown from a weak, timid 
voice to a forceful defense of public 
education and a convincing testi- 
mony of what it means to a free 
society as it speaks before Congress 
and the nation’s leaders. 

Where there are teachers in this 
country and its possessions, there, 
too, are active outposts of the NEA, 
strengthening the profession by serv- 
ing the needs of its members. 

Thus the NEA takes its place with 
the other great outcomes of the his- 
toric meetings in Philadelphia in the 
early days of our country. Even as 
those who founded this nation rec- 
ognized education as one of the 
bulwarks of its defense and the safe- 
guards of liberty and freedom, so 
continuously the NEA has been 
faithful to the purpose as stated in 
the preamble of its constitution 
written a century ago by a few 
people with vision—“To elevate the 
character and advance the interests 
of the profession of teaching and to 
promote the cause of popular educa- 
tion in the United States.” 
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a garland for her % 


by Donald J. Lloyd 


THE reviewer, who is associate pro- 
fessor of English at Wayne State 
University and a previous contribu- 
tor to AVI, makes some cogent re- 
marks on the “omissions” and “‘em- 
phases” in Edgar B. Wesley's NEA: 
The First Hundred Years (Harper, 
1957, 419 p., $5). Since the author 
could not be reached for comment, we 
asked several individuals well ac- 
quainted with the NEA and Dr. Wes- 
ley’s book to read the review. They 
make these points: 

(1) there may be some dissidents 
who feel that superintendents and 
principals have rigged and still rig 
NEA policy for their own benefit” 
but when two thirds of the members 
of the annual sessions of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly are classroom 
teachers it is a bit difficult to see hou 
their feelings square with the facts: 
indeed, in some quarters there is also 
a “feeling” that administrators have 
too small a role; 

(2) Dr. Wesley's book is a.history 
of the NEA and does not purport to 
be a history of any other organiza- 
tion; 

(3) one thing upon which the au- 
thor was adamant was that he would 
write the history as he saw it and not 
as the “old lady” would like to hear it. 
Those who know how Dr. Wesley 
worked felt that he leaned over back- 
wards in this respect. 


We submit the above for the read- 
er’s consideration—THE EDITORS. 


7 HISTORY of the National Edu- 
cation Association is a big pic- 
ture of a big enterprise, an attempt 
to bring order out of a mass of data 
stretching over a hundred years and 
an entire nation, and one must say 
at the outset that it largely succeeds. 
It is a fine garland to give the old 
lady on her hundredth birthday. 
The history of the NEA from 
1857 to 1957 is not exactly the his- 
tory of American education or of 
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American social change, but these 
intermesh at so many points that the 
NEA records and reminiscences 
throw considerable light around. 
The writing is fluid, interesting, us- 
ually objective—but not so much so 
as to make the author a faceless fact- 
gatherer—often deadpan in record- 
ing the antics of the profession, and 
generally optimistic. Professor Wes- 
ley considers the nature and _ influ- 
ence of the NEA to be beneficent, 
moving generally through all sorts of 
haphazard byplay in a grand prog- 
ress toward the present situation, 
which he takes to be both relatively 
and absolutely satisfactory. The re- 
sult is a good book and an enter- 
taining and informative one which 
should be widely read. 

The book begins a lively sketch 
of the year 1857, and with the educa- 
tional scene; it almost immediately 
gives the lie to those who feel that 
we have only to look back to see 
better schools, better teachers, better 
pupils, and altogether wholesome 
models for us to follow now. It be- 
gins with national problems which 
called for some sort of national 
agency: primitive schools, unspeak- 
able materials and equipment, and 
teachers irregular in training and 
ability, occupied “in isolated one- 
room schools . . . for only a few 
months at starvation wages” and the 
rest of the year “earning a living 
by farming or in industry.” There 
were diverse and uncoordinated ef- 
forts at improvement; to unite these, 
teachers themselves brought the Na- 
tional Teachers Association—later 
the NEA—into being. That was in 
1857. 

Professor Wesley’s mode of deal- 
ing with his subject is to carve it into 
manageable chunks. Generous with 
the hectic early days of the NEA 
he gives a quick runover of its sub- 
sequent meetings. Then in a hundred 
pages he moves through American 
educational history: the rise of high 


birthday 


schools, the normal schools and 
teachers colleges, higher education 
generally, the changing curriculum, 
the buying and selling of books, 
materials and equipment, and the in- 
ternal and external controversy about 
the nature and quality of education. 
He lets people speak as far as pos- 
sible in their own words from the 
NEA Proceedings; the same words 
seem to recur throughout the century, 
education always both improving and 
deteriorating “with a rapidity never 
before known in the world’s history.” 
It still is, 

The next chunk taken up is educa- 
tional reform, a series of related but 
distinct movements, each of which 
had its day; but left something of 
itself in present theory and practice. 
Wesley’s treatment of these is sym- 
pathetic, balanced, and clear. They 
involved changing concepts of the 
child, of method, and of the cur- 
riculum. “Object teaching,” the kin- 
dergarten, co-education, Herbartian- 
ism, child study, and the Progres- 
sive movement with its “learning 
by doing” each left its residue, and 
each stirred up its opposition; if it 
did not wholly prevail, it created a 
countervailing force against the un- 
examined tradition still current in so- 
ciety and in many schools and class- 
rooms. Following these is the often 
somewhat wacky world of “lost 
causes: campaigns for a_ national 
university, for simplified spelling, 
temperance, and thrift through bank- 
ing schoolboy pennies. 

In the last section of the book, after 
a chapter on the 1884 meeting at 
Madison, Wisconsin, “The Greatest 
Educational Show on Earth,” Wesley 
turns to a part historical, part descrip- 
tive treatment of the vast and compli- 
cated organization of the NEA — its 
departments, councils, and commis- 
sions, past and present. Much of the 
information here must be new to al- 
most everybody, including the mem- 


(Continued on page 220) 
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Improved NEA Services mark Centennial Year 


FULL-TIME CONSULTANT on edu- 
A cational television, housed in 
the DAVI offices and serving all NEA 
departments, is part of an expanded 
program announced by the National 
Education Association in its Centen- 
nial year. 

The NEA Expanded Program has 
been under study since early 1956 
when the NEA Board of Directors 
first began deliberations on how to 
strengthen staff services; it was thor- 
oughly discussed at the Portland con- 
vention (as described by Mr. Brag- 
don on page 197) but the real 
clincher came when 6000 delegates 
voted to raise dues to $10 in Phila- 
delphia last July. 

As NEA spokesmen often pointed 
out, dues in the Association had not 
changed since 1948; meanwhile 
teachers’ salaries had risen and costs 
of operating NEA headquarters had 
gone up sharply. Whether or not the 
program will go off as planned is in 
fact still contingent on the steady 
maintenance of membership despite 
increased dues. 

Commenting on the new services, 
Anna L. Hyer, acting executive secre- 


tary of DAVI, stated that the Depart- 
ment’s stake in the successful com- 
pletion of the program is not negligi- 
ble in view of NEA’s definite step 
toward ETV and other provisions 
which will move DAVI’s work for- 
ward, 

As an example, Miss Hyer referred 
to the addition of two professional 
staff members and five part-time field 
workers to the Legislation and Fed- 
eral Relations Division. DAVI from 
time to time is intensely concerned 
with federal legislation such as ETV 
legislation and the postal bill to ex- 
tend reduced book rates to audio- 
visual materials. DAVI’s Committee 
on Legislation worked closely with 
the NEA Legislation Division on the 
latter, and with increased facilities in 
sight, can look forward to similar 
help on future problems. 

Funds allocated under the Ex- 
panded Program to meet increased 
demands for research will assure the 
continued cooperation of the Re- 
search Division on certain regularly 
scheduled projects; in the same way 
the addition of staff members to work 
with teacher education institutions 


and in higher education means advice 
and assistance in these areas which 
are becoming more and more im- 
portant to the audio-visual field. The 
accelerated programs for rural serv- 
ice and exceptional children will 
likely mean an increased demand for 
audio-visual services, and at the same 
time, growth for DAVI. 

Other provisions which illustrate 
in this Centennial year the great 
changes that have taken place in edu- 
cation since 1857 are the employment 
of a United Nations observer, finan- 
cial support for a social studies ex- 
periment in teaching international 
relations, engaging the services of a 
public relations firm to help NEA 
utilize TV and radio for public infor- 
mation, and retaining a staff member 
to promote NEA publications. 

As an indication of a trend in mod- 
ern education, the employment of a 
television consultant is prime cause 
for satisfaction to DAVI, but Miss 
Hyer reminds members that all of 
these other services add up to im- 
portant benefits too. Every instance 
of progress in the whole education 
field means a move forward for AV. 


Other Century Milestones 


1857 National Teachers’ Association 
founded in Philadelphia. Member- 
ship: 43 

1866 Women admitted to full NTA mem- 
bership. Membership: 136 


1867 U. S. Office of Education estab- 
lished at behest of NTA 

1870 NTA renamed “National Educa- 
tional Association” as first depart- 
ments are formed for Superintend- 
ents and Normal Schools. Member- 
ship: 170 

1873 First public school kindergarten (in 
St. Louis) 

1874 Kalamazoo decision legalizing pub- 
lic funds for high schools 

1884 First “big” NEA Convention, Madi- 
son, Wis. Membership: 2,729 

1892 NEA enters field of nationwide 
study and research by creating 
“Committee of Ten”. Membership: 
3,360 

1897 National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers founded 


1898 Irwin Shepard made first full-time 
NEA Secretary; Headquarters in 
Winona, Minn. Membership: 1,963 
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1906 NEA chartered by Congress as 
“National Education Association.” 
Membership: 5,168 

1909 First State Teachers Tenure Law 
passed (New Jersey) 

1910 First woman NEA President—Ella 
Flagg Young. Membership: 6,909 

1912 Durand W. Springer made second 
full-time NEA Secretary; Head- 
quarters, Ann Arbor, Mich. Mem- 
bership: 7,865 

1917 James W. Crabtree made third full- 
time NEA Secretary; Headquarters, 
Washington, D. C. Membership: 
8,466 

1918 Seven Cardinal Principles of Edu- 
cation announced by NEA Com- 
mission. Membership: 10,104 

1919 NEA buys permanent headquarters 
at 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

1920 NEA reorganized to provide for 
Representative Assembly. Member- 
ship: 52,850 

1921 NEA JOURNAL first published. 
Membership: 87,414 

1922 NEA Division of Research created. 
Membership: 118,032 


1923 NEA joins in forming World Fed- 
eration of Education Associations 
(now World Confederation of Or- 
ganizations of the Teaching Profes- 
sion). Membership: 133,566 

1925 Supreme Court “Oregon” decision 
that child cannot be required to 
attend public school 

1935 Willard E. Givens elected NEA 
Executive Secretary. Membership: 
160.833 

1936 NEA Educational Policies Commis- 
sion established. Membership: 165,- 
488 

1938 Supreme Court's decision requiring 
equal facilities regardless of race 
or color 

1940 National School Boards Association 
established 

1952 William G. Carr elected NEA 
Executive Secretary. Membership: 
516,463 

1954 Supreme Court decision outlaws 
racial segregation 

1955 White House Conference on Educa- 
tion 

1957 NEA Centennial Convention in 
Philadelphia. Membership: 704,000 
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Inservice education—the third essential 


IN 


AS its Centennial observance draws 
to a close and the NEA turns its at- 
tention to expansion of services, 
AUDIO-VISUAL INSTRUCTION takes up 
for its first issue of the school year 
the task of perfecting the audio- 
visual program. 

Jim McPherson, our guest editor, 
offers on these pages a “setup for 
success” based on experiences in 
Michigan and at Wayne State Uni- 
versity. His general statement is fol- 
lowed by three articles which at- 
tempt to fit specific aspects of the 
audio-visual program — leadership 
qualities, budget considerations, and 
good working relations—into the de- 
veloping pattern for progress. 

None of these articles, some of 
which sketch ideal conditions and 
others which list essentials, are in- 
tended as rigid specification for any 
particular school. However a check- 
list on page 208 recapitulates the 
whole and gives the reader a refer- 
ence point from which to turn an ap- 
praising eye on his own program. 
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THE AUDIO-VISUAL PROGRAM 


Ws constitutes the most likely 
“setup for success” in audio- 
visual instruction? This important 
question which never ceases to inter- 
est the audio-visual educator can be 
considered on the basis of three es- 
sential requirements: 

(1) The best existing audio-visual 
materials in the learning areas in 
which each teacher is working must 
be readily available. These must in- 
clude not only commercial materials, 
but also field trip opportunities and 
those materials produced by teachers 
and pupils working within the school 
—bulletin board displays, flannel 
board sets, duplicated materials, 
photographic and exhibit materials. 

(2) Equally important is the 
speedy availability of whatever build- 
ing facilities and equipment may be 
required for good use of audio-visual 
methods and materials. 

(3) Finally, there must exist a 
good in-service education and teacher 
information program. 

Let’s consider these requirements 
in detail. 

Easy availability of the best exist- 
ing audio-visual materials in the 


learning areas in which each teacher 
is working. 

A frequent complaint of teachers 
enrolled in audio-visual classes is that 
teaching situations in which they 
work do not permit them to obtain 
the best available materials or get 
them quickly and easily enough to 
permit good use. Even where audio- 
visual programs have the reputation 
of being “good,” interviews with 
teachers usually show that they can 
be considered so only because they 
represent an improvement over no 
program at all or over a former one 
that was even less adequate. 

It is difficult to find a situation in 
which teachers are not required to 
place their orders for materials many 
weeks in advance and are not often 
disappointed as a result of non- 
delivery: For this reason a true setup 
for success must provide the follow- 
ing: (a) A good, basic selection of 
the best films, filmstrips, recordings, 
slide sets, flat picture sets, exhibit and 
demonstration materials, feltboard 
materials, and other aids. (b) Enough 
copies of each available item to permit 
a teacher to get what he requests on 
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short notice in almost every instance. 
This means that materials should be 
obtainable on as little as two days’ 
notice and that they should be avail- 
able when requested at least 95 per- 
cent of the time. 

Since audio-visual materials in- 
clude those which can and should be 
prepared as part of the learning ac- 
tivities, each school must provide ap- 
propriate workrooms and _ supplies. 
Staff assistants who can guide teach- 
ers in this work should also be part 
of the program. So few schools now 
offer this kind of assistance to teach- 
ers that it is virtually non-existent in 
most systems. Yet, it is potentially 
one of the most valuable aspects of 
a good setup for success in audio- 
visual instruction. 

Rare, also, is the kind of program 
which will permit easy and effective 
use of field trips. No setup for success 
in this area will be complete without: 
(a) a field trip manual which de- 
scribes community resources avail- 
able for school visitation and gives 
the data both teachers and pupils 
need in preparation for it; (b) trans- 
portation which is easily and quickly 
available so that trips can be taken 
when they are needed without extra 
expense to pupils and teachers; and 
(c) a school schedule which permits 
a class to take field trips without dis- 
turbing other classes or requiring 
overtime work on the part of teachers. 

The latter is not usually a problem 
in elementary schools, except where 
the platoon system prevails, but at 
the secondary level it is the most 
important single barrier to field trips. 
In Baltimore this obstacle is being 
overcome by arranging schedules so 
that students enrolled in community 
participation classes have one after- 
noon each week free for planning and 
taking field trips. 

Quick, easy availability of needed 
building facilities and audio-visual 
equipment. 

Here, again, what has been assumed 
to be a “good” situation usually falls 
far short of what is actually required 
for the most effective use of audio- 
visual materials. The fact that needed 
facilities and equipment are “avail- 
able” is not the same as having them 
available under the conditions re- 
quired for their best use. Under the 
latter circumstances essential require- 
ments for building facilities and 
equipment would necessarily include: 
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1. Light control facilities in every 
classroom which will permit daylight 
level to be reduced to one-tenth of 
a foot candle. 

2. A projection screen mounted in 
every classroom. 

3. Electrical outlets at front, rear, 
and each side of the classroom with 
control at both front and rear. 

4. Automatically controlled tem- 
perature and ventilation. 

5. Acoustical treatment. 

6. Ample storage. 

7. Flexible chalkboard and display 
board equipment. 

8. School audio-visual center. 

9. Two-way inter-communications 
system with classroom control. 

10. Hot and cold running water in 
every classroom. 

11. Display areas in corridors, AV 
center, and library. 

12. Suitable auditorium equipment 
for use of all types of AV materials. 

13. Facilities for TV reception in 
every classroom and the auditorium 
area, 

14. Separate AV equipment of all 
types for every teacher who has rea- 
son for using them, in sum: a projec- 
tion screen, motion picture projector, 
slidefilm and slide projector, opaque 
projector, overhead projector, two- 
speed tape recorder, three-speed disc 
playback, television receiver, radio, 
feltboard. 

There is evidence that teachers who 
have equipment permanently assigned 
to them exclusively increase the fre- 
quency and effectiveness of their use 
more than enough to justify the addi- 
tional expense. Even if all the equip- 
ment listed under No. 14 were sup- 
plied to a single teacher, the cost 
would be less than $200 per teacher 
per year, a relatively small outlay for 
tools for an individual to whom the 
school system may be paying from 
$3000 to $8000 per year. 

In-service information and educa- 
cation program which will keep the 
teacher informed of all available ma- 
terials and services and will give him 
assistance in raising his level of com- 
petence in the use of both. 

Important here is the provision of 
a materials guide or catalog system 
which will place directly in the hands 
of each teacher the information he 
needs regarding the materials and 
services available to him. This does 
not mean that a comprehensive cata- 
log of all materials must be in each 


teacher’s hands. It does mean that the 
parts pertaining to his work should 
be within reach as a planning tool 
for both him and his pupils. More 
comprehensive lists can be made avail- 
able through the AV center or library. 
Occasional newsletters should supple- 
ment the guide with information on 
new materials. 


A thorough program of in-service 
education will offer demonstrations, 
workshops, and individual consulta- 
tions. Each school will have a coordi- 
nator who is given released time and 
clerical assistance. 


The setup for success in audio- 
visual instruction outlined briefly on 
these pages will cost substantially 
more than sums spent by schools 
operating even the better audio-visual 
programs. An NEA survey shows that 
in 1953-54 the upper 25 percent of 
urban school districts spent, exclusive 
of staff salaries, an average of $1.06 
per pupil per year. This is pitifully 
inadequate considering that a school 
system will spend in the neighbor- 
hood of $9000 for all other expenses 
of operating a single classroom for 
one year (including the teacher’s 
salary). 


An estimated cost of the kind of 
program outlined in this article calls 
for an expenditure of $8 per pupil 
per year for materials, plus $6 per 
pupil per year for equipment. (This 
includes necessary personnel other 
than the classroom teacher.) An aver- 
age of approximately $390 would thus 
be required for each class unit of 30 
pupils. Since this amount is only 4 
percent of what is now spent to pro- 
vide facilities and staff for a single 
class where $9000 is the average year- 
ly cost, it is an increase well within 
the financial capabilities of American 
school systems. 


That such an increase can be justi- 
fied many times over by the extent to 
which it will make learning more ef- 
fective is indicated by a vast array 
of research studies and a wealth of 
practical experience. 

Educators might well ask them- 
selves: “Are we fulfilling our respon- 
sibilities to the ‘owners’ of our ‘busi- 
ness,’ the American public, if we do 
not ask for the kind of setup for suc- 
cess in audio-visual instruction which 
will truly enable teachers to use these 
power tools of learning to the best 
advantage?” 
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GUIDEPOSTS 10 


LEADERSHIP 


by John Moldstad 


and Mendel Sherman 


EADERSHIP is not an abstract qual- 
L ity which is an inherent gift of a 
favored few. It represents a compos- 
ite of skills, information, and _atti- 
tudes which combine to form effec- 
tive communication—communication 
which attracts and holds attention, 
makes a message understood, and re- 
sults in action toward a desired goal. 
It will not cease until that goal or 
an intelligent modification of it is 
reached. 

Leadership signifies change. In the 
audio-visual field it implies change 
from existing instructional situations 
to better ones, from a paucity of ma- 
terials and equipment to an ample 
supply, from poor or mediocre use 
of audio-visual materials and experi- 
ences to efficient and effective utiliza- 
tion. 

Leadership that will effect these 
changes must lie somewhere in the 
instructional staff of a school or 
school system. 

If the school is a consolidated or 
centralized school operating some- 
what independently, leadership qual- 
ities must be found within the in- 
dividual school. If, however, the 
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school operates as a unit within a sys- 
tem which furnishes supervisory staff 
and other services to the individual 
schools, then it can be safely assumed 
that the audio-visual program will 
function smoothly with much of the 
leadership coming from this source. 
Throughout this discussion, however, 
highest leadership qualities will be 
attributed to the coordinator, bear- 
ing in mind that what is defined here 
is an ideal “pattern for progress.” 

The necessary qualities for leader- 
ship will vary for each audio-visual 
coordinator and supervisor, and with- 
in each school and school system, but 
a general idea of the skills, knowl- 
edge, and attitudes needed can be 
determined in part by considering the 
characteristics of effective programs 
in operation. From these character- 
istics may be deduced many of the 
qualities of leadership needed by the 
audio-visual specialist. 

What are these characteristics? 
This question has been repeated on 
innumerable occasions by people 
within and from outside the audio- 
visual field. Hundreds of answers 
have been given either in literature 


or as seen in operation in schools 
and school systems. The writers be- 
lieve that the important character- 
istics of audio-visual programs can 
be grouped into the ten major cate- 
gories discussed on these pages and 
that these may be the basis for deter- 
mining adequate leadership qualities. 


1. The audio-visual program is 
based on instructional needs and the 
materials are considered basic in- 
structional tools. The most direct and 
immediate need for audio-visual serv- 
ices is to implement the instructional 
program whether this is implied or 
stated formally in courses of study 
or curriculum bulletins. Eventually 
the AV program in addition to imple- 
menting the existing instructional 
program will need to be an integral 
phase of curriculum construction it- 
self and will help suggest new areas 
or new approaches to established 
ones. 


The instructional program specifies 
the development of selected concepts, 
generalizations, skills, and attitudes. 
When AV materials are considered 
basic to the development of these ob- 
jectives, teachers will turn as readily 
to a film, filmstrip, chart or map as 
they will to a textbook. 

To be able to offer effective leader- 
ship, the audio-visual specialist must 
know the instructional program, the 
process of its construction and the 
rationale upon which it is based. He 
must know the characteristics, con- 
tributions and limitations of each 
type of equipment and must be able 
to relate these constantly to learning 
situations. 


Each Type Has Its Uses 


2. A variety of materials is used 
but selection is based on the best 
available. Each type of audio-visual 
materials can make a unique contri- 
bution to a learning situation. Thus 
an effective program will not con- 
centrate on any one, or even a few 
materials, to the exclusion of others. 
Each one has its place in the learning 
process provided it has been care- 
fully selected by those who are to 
use it. 

The audio-visual coordinator should 
have an approach to learning which 
utilizes all media and a variety of 
audio-visual materials. He needs to 
be skillful in involving teachers in 
the evaluation process, should famil- 
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iarize them with various instruments 
of evaluation, and help them develop 
ability to select the materials which 
best contribute to their specific ob- 
jectives. 

3. Adequate materials and equip- 
ment are provided and maintained. 
Audio-visual materials and equipment 
are adequate only when obtained 
easily at the time and place needed 
by teachers and when they are in 
good operating condition. 

The audio-visual coordinator needs 
to know what constitutes a minimum 
and an optimum program, and should 
never be satisfied with minimum es- 
sentials. Existing lists of equipment 
and materials ratios are useful indi- 
cators but frequently must be adapted 
—sometimes radically—to the needs 
within each school building. 

4. Physical facilities are adequate. 
Frequently while inspecting schools, 
one encounters a superintendent who 
proudly points to two recently pur- 
chased opaque projectors. However, 
upon further questioning, it becomes 
apparent that his teachers won’t be 
able to make effective use of these 
projectors since only a few rooms 
have facilities which permit the re- 
quired control of light. 

A well-informed coordinator must 
know the physical conditions neces- 
sary for optimum use of various types 
of audio-visual materials and equip- 
ment. He must be able to advise 
school administrators and architects 
as to what is needed, how to get it, 
and how much it will cost. Thus, he 
must be a competent school building 
consultant within the area of audio- 
visual education. 

5. Provisions are made for produc- 
tion of materials by teachers and 
pupils. The recent increase in com- 
mercial production of all types of 
audio-visual materials is most en- 
couraging. However, there will al- 
ways be a need for materials prepared 
locally to meet specific objectives. 
These will vary from mounted pic- 
tures to a slide series, and possibly 
films. Some of the materials involving 
simple production techniques can be 
prepared by students; others can be 
produced satisfactorily only by teach- 
ers who use the materials. 

Local preparation encourages the 
teacher to become a more creative 
person. It forces her to take a fresh 
look at her objectives and teaching 
methods. Indirectly she is required 
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to become more proficient in the sub- 
ject matter itself since both a knowl- 
edge of the subject and an under- 
standing of how best to communicate 
this information are required if lo- 
cally produced teaching materials are 
to be effective. 


The audio-visual coordinator needs 
to impress upon teachers the possibil- 
ities in local production and be able 
to help them produce the materials 
they need. Together with the teachers, 
he should be active in convincing the 
administration that a_well-supplied 
workroom is a necessity. 


6. A continuous program of in- 
service education is provided. The 
old adage that teachers teach as they 
have been taught is particularly true 
in relation to the use of AV materials. 
Many teachers have had little experi- 
ence with these materials either as a 
part of their formal high school or 
college training or in education meth- 
ods courses. These teachers will begin 
to use audio-visual materials enthusi- 
astically only if they are given assist- 
ance in the operation of various types 
of equipment, are briefed on the ma- 
terials available in the subjects they 
teach, and are helped to use these 
materials effectively. 


Small Groups Get Results 


The coordinator’s job is to see that 
teachers get needed inservice educa- 
tion including utilization of all types 
of audio-visual materials and equip- 
ment. Sometimes inservice sessions 
may take place as part of general 
teacher meetings and workshops. Fre- 
quently they are most effective when 
the coordinator meets with one or two 
teachers to give individual consulta- 
tion. 

7. Audio-visual materials are used 
to interpret the school’s program and 
needs. School administrators have 
long recognized the need for adequate 
interpretation of the school’s program 
to the community. Experience in 
many communities indicates that the 
people will support the school when 
they understand the program clearly. 
Pictorial materials will simplify com- 
munication of ideas frequently ob- 
fuscated in educational jargon. One 
principal won complete support for 
his program in the primary grades 
after his audio-visual coordinator 
helped teachers prepare a series of 
2x2 slides depicting activities 


throughout the year. Another super- 
intendent reported immediate ap- 
proval of funds for renovation of 
several old schools after members of 
the community saw photos of actual 
conditions projected on the screen 
before them. 


Can Tap Amateur Talent 


The audio-visual coordinator pro- 
vides leadership in this phase of serv- 
ice by showing examples of materials 
that have been made by other com- 
munities and schools. He should be 
familiar with the different media suit- 
able for a promotional campaign. In 
some cases he may have to take an 
active part in preparation of such 
materials, but frequently he will find 
students or amateur photographers 
in the community who are competent 
and willing to lend their talents. 


8. An adequate budget is provided. 
What constitutes an adequate audio- 
visual budget varies in each commu- 
nity since the budget is always a 
compromise between many factors. It 
depends upon the amount of money 
that can be made available and on 
the materials and equipment already 
provided. One important prerequisite 
of an effective coordinator is the abil- 
ity to prepare a budget which docu- 
ments the audio-visual needs. This 
information must be presented to the 
administrators in such clear and con- 
vincing manner that the need is rec- 
ognized and steps taken to improve 
the situation. In this respect, the co- 
ordinator needs to possess the quali- 
ties of a successful salesman. 


9. Student assistance is an integral 
part of the program. If properly or- 
ganized, students can be of invaluable 
aid to the smooth operation of an 
audio-visual program. They can fre- 
quently assume such important func- 
tions as: (1) equipment operation 
and minor maintenance; (2) clerical 
assistance in ordering materials, in- 
forming teachers of materials re- 
ceived, compiling booking records, 
filing still pictures, etc.; and (3) as- 
sisting in simple production. 

Administering an active student as- 
sistant program requires the ability 
to work well with students, to utilize 
their particular talents, to spark them 
with enthusiasm for the worthwhile 
job they are doing, and at the same 
time insure that they are receiving 


(Continued on page 221) 
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by Donald P. Ely 


HEN BUDGET TIMF COMES AROUND, the audio-visual 

director wants to stand on firm ground—very firm. 
When he appears before his superintendent, budget in 
hand, he knows his program depends on his ability to 
present a clear and convincing case. Good relations with 
the superintendent, salesmanship, and a sharp visual pres- 
entation all help, but the AV director’s surest weapon is 
a carefully prepared budget that accurately reflects the 
needs of the department. 

How, then, are these needs determined? Are there 
standards? If so, how reliable are they ? 

It is important for the audio-visual director to remem- 
ber that equipment needs and usage vary greatly from 
school to school, and that no general standard can be 
applied to needs in a particular school. Standards, how- 
ever, serve as valuable reference points for comparing 
your school with other schools and with the best guesses 
of experts. 

One caution: standards are almost always minimum 
ones. The wise director will keep meticulous records of the 
number of times equipment is used and how often it is 
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unavailable when requested. This is valuable information 
for determining the budget. 

When Earl F. Strohbehn, now on the staff at San Jose 
State College, was director of curriculum and instructional 
materials for the Oak Ridge (Tennessee) public schools, 
he compiled a number of studies—both state and nation- 
wide—to justify his equipment budget. This compilation 
was revised for the DAVI City Programs Committee with 
the addition of new data. When the material was presented 
at a Committee meeting during the 1957 Convention, 
members expressed the view that it should be further 
publicized in Aup1o-VisuAL INstRucCTION. It is in this 
spirit that the following information is given. 

Noté that the Seaton study, the study of the Committee 
of Fourteen, the State of Indiana Recommendations, and 
the NEA study have been applied to the “Yourtown” 
public schools in Charts II, III, IV, and V. The column 
marked “Determinant” in the first three of these charts 
gives the “standard” as determined by the study; the 
column headed “Yourtown Base” shows what the figure 
for the Yourtown schools would have been, had the 
“standard” applied; and the third column supplies the 
Yourtown 1956 inventory figure for purposes of com- 
parison. The reader can easily determine the “base” fig- 
ure for his school, substitute the most recent inventory 
figures, and thus see how his school measures up. 


Summary of Recommendation of the American 
Council on Education 


TITLE: A Measure for Audio-Visual Programs in Schools 


BY: Helen Hardt Seaton, prepared for the Visual 
Education Committee of the American Council on 
Education 

DATE: 1944 


SUMMARY OF STUDY: The recommendations reported 
herein grew out of the information gathered by Miss 
Seaton with the advice of a committee of ten audio-visual 
specialists who were serving in the armed services in 
Washington during the war. Statistics were gathered from 
teachers and school administrators, and from previous 
studies by the Motion Picture Council. The report reads 
in part: “The following basic recommendations represent 
an attempt to formulate a practical plan for the systematic 
development of audio-visual programs in schools . . . It 
is expected that each school system will modify these 
recommendations in some respects to meet the needs of 
the local situation.” 

Recommendations listed were: (1) The importance of 
adequate building facilities should be recognized. (2) 
New buildings should be planned in terms of school-wide 
use of audio-visual aids. (3) Circulation of audio-visual 
equipment by the central department of audio-visual edu- 
cation should be abandoned as rapidly as possible except 
for emergency and demonstration purposes. (4) Booking 
regulation for audio-visual materials should be made with 
the needs and convenience of teachers in mind. (5) A 
dependable, regular delivery service must be provided. 
(6) Financial support should be adequate. One percent of 
the annual per pupil cost is suggested as a minimum oper- 
ating figure for the audio-visual program. The recommen- 
dations also listed as a minimum goal the types of equip- 
ment appearing in Chart II. 
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CHART Il: 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


STUDY APPLIED TO YOURTOWN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


YOURTOWN 
BASE 
DETERMINANT: 10,000 INVENTORY 
TYPE OF EQUIPMENT PER PUPIL RATIO PUPILS MAY 1, 1956 
16mm Projector 1 per 200 50 19 
Filmstrip Projector 1 per 200 50 36 
2x2 Slide Projector 1 per 400 25 Combined with 
Filmstrip Projector 
3'4x4 Slide Projector 1 per 400 25 
Opaque Projector 1 per building 10 14 
Micro-Projector No ratio given 
Screens (wall) 1 per classroom 280 46 
(tripod) 
Record Players 1 per 200 50 45 
(dual speed) 
Tape Recorders No ratio given 
Radios 1 per classroom 260 15 
149 classrooms 
received radio 
thru central 
sound system 
P.A. Systems No ratio given - 0 
Central Sound 1 per building 10 6 


Summary of Study—National Committee of 
Fourteen 


TITLE: “Audio-Visual Program Standards,” See and 
Hear, October, 1947. 
BY: National Committee of Fourteen 
(In graduate study, University of Wisconsin) 
DATE: 1947 


SUMMARY OF sTuDY: This study was designed as a guide to 
a safe and constantly improving program. The committee 
reports that its tables are intended solely as direction 
pointers and cautions against the applications of the 
standards per se to a local situation. Rather, it advises 
that additional equipment should not be considered nec- 
essary until existing equipment is adequately used. 


CHART Ill: NATIONAL COMMITTEE OF FOURTEEN 
STUDY APPLIED TO YOURTOWN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


YOURTOWN 
DETERMINANT: BASE 260 
PER CLASSROOM CLASS- INVENTORY 
TYPE OF EQUIPMENT RATIO ROOMS MAY 1, 1956 
16mm Projector 1 per 10 26 19 
Filmstrip Projector 1 per 5 52 36 
2x2 Slide Projector 1 per 5 52 Combined with 
Filmstrip Project 
3'4x4 Slide Projector 1 per 5 52 1 
Opaque Projector 1 per 10 26 14 
Micro-Projector 1 per building 10 0 
Screens 1 per classroom 26 46 
(tripod) 
Record players 1 per 5 52 45 
(dual speed) 
Tape recorders 1 per 25 10 17 
Radios 1 per 5 52 15 
P.A. Systems Not listed - 0 
Central Sound 1 per building 10 6 


Summary of the State of Indiana Recommenda- 
tions for Minimum Audio-Visual Equipment 


TITLE: The Audio-Visual Program 

BY: State of Indiana Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

DATE: 1956 


SUMMARY OF sTupy: A revision of a study by the Audio- 
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Visual Instruction Directors of Indiana in 1948, these 
recommendations are a result of surveying equipment 
procurement practices in all the school districts of In- 
diana. Chart IV summarizes these recommendations and 
compares them with the Yourtown schools. 


CHART IV: RECOMMENDATIONS 
STATE OF INDIANA 


RECOMMENDA- YOURTOWN 
TION PER PUPIL BASE 10,000 INVENTORY 
TYPE OF EQUIPMENT BASE PUPILS MAY 1, 1956 
16mm Projector 1 per 300 33 19 
Filmstrip Projector } Combination 50 36 
2x2 Slide Projector 1 per 300 
3%x4 Slide Projector 1 per building 10 0 
Opaque Projector 1 per 600 17 14 
Micro-Projector 1 per building 2 0 
(junior & senior 
high school) 
Screens 1 per classroom 260 46 
Record Players 1 per 100 100 45 
Tape recorders 1 per 300 33 17 
Radios 1 per 100 100 15 
(plus radios 
available to 
149 classrooms 
thru central 
sound system) 
P.A. Systems 1 per building 10 
(portable) 
Central Sound 1 per building 10 6 


Summary of Study — National Education 


Association 


TITLE: Audio-Visual Education in Urban School Dis- 
tricts, 1953-54 

BY: Research Division, National Education Associa- 
tion 

DATE: 1953-54 


SUMMARY OF sTuDY: This study is based on information 
from 1310 urban school systems in the United States, 
divided according to population. The figures quoted apply 
to districts ranging from 30,000 population, and are 
taken from a section of the study dealing with available 
audio-visual equipment. It must be emphasized that this 
is not a standard, nor a goal to aim for, but a statement 
of existing conditions. The figures given in Chart V are 
based on number per 10,000 students. 


CHART V: NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


STUDY 
YOURTOWN 
NATIONAL AVERAGE INVENTORY 
TYPE OF EQUIPMENT PER 10,000 STUDENTS MAY 1, 1956 
16mm Projectors 24 19 
Filmstrip Projectors 20 36 


2x2 Slide Projector 10 Combined with 
Filmstrip Projector 
3%4x4 Slide Projector Included in 2x2 


Projector total 


Opaque Projector 7 14 
Micro-Projector 1 0 
Screens 42 46 
Record Players Not listed 45 
Tape recorder 18 17 
Radios 34 15 
P.A. Systems (portable) 5 ie) 
Central Sound Not listed 6 
Overhead Projector 1 2 
Television Receivers 2 is 
Still Cameras 2 be 
Motion Picture Cameras 1 _ 
* PTA gifts 


(Continued on page 222) 
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WINNING STAFF SUPPORT 


by William C. Miller 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY GEORGE MOFFAT 


ee N INCREASED BUDGET again this 

A year, Frank?” asked the su- 
perintendent. “I know that you feel 
there is a need for a more adequate 
program but you must realize the 
position I’m in. Each supervisor 
thinks his area of specialization the 
most important. I can’t satisfy them 
all.” 

Frank, an audio-visual director in 
a small city school system, is con- 
vinced that materials contribute to 
improving instruction. He had hoped 
to promote in the superintendent an 
understanding of the values of an 
effective audio-visual program, and 
to obtain the money for its support. 
He knew now he had failed. 

In these days of expanding school 
programs when superintendents’ 
minds are filled with bonds, build- 
ings, and buses, it is not unusual for 
many important services to be cur- 
tailed. It is vital that the likelihood 
of this happening to audio-visual pro- 
grams be minimized. For this reason 
Frank and other audio-visual admin- 
istrators are asking, “How can we 
be more effective in gaining support 
for our programs?” 

Naturally, giving the best serv- 
ice possible is basic to gaining sup- 
port, but effort spent in developing 
good relationships with other staff 
members is also of primary impor- 
tance. 

The materials specialist has the dis- 
tinct advantage of being directly con- 
cerned with all subject matter areas 
and grade levels. By relating himself 
well to others he can gain their back- 
ing for a more effective program. 
Vying with others for funds then is 
not necessary. When teachers them- 
selves demand materials, and these 
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demands are endorsed by subject mat- 
ter specialists, the audio-visual ad- 
ministrator will be more likely to get 
the funds he needs. 

The attitude of the audio-visual 
administrator toward his own role is 
essential in working effectively with 
teachers and other staff members. A 
realization on his part that instruc- 
tional materials are only a part of 
the total learning environment is an 
important factor. 

Permitting instructional materials 
to take on an importance out of per- 
spective is a serious error for the 
classroom teacher but even more so 
for the instructional materials per- 
son. He becomes overattentive to the 
many mechanical and _ scheduling 
problems which are part of using 
audio-visual equipment. He spends 
so much time and effort in getting 
materials and equipment circulated 
that he and the teachers with whom 


he works forget why the materials 
are being employed. He becomes so 
enamored of the program that it be- 
comes “his” program. He develops a 
kingdom of his own, making policies 
to assure that “his” program runs 
smoothly rather than basing it on the 
needs and desires of teachers. 

The person who has responsibility 
for the selection, distribution, and use 
of instructional materials and audio- 
visual equipment should be a curric- 
ulum-oriented individual who sees 
himself as but one member of a team. 
He and other individuals who have 
special skills and knowledge make up 
this team. Together they work with 
teachers to help them become more 
effective in accomplishing their edu- 
cational purposes. 

Any long-range approach to gain- 
ing support for audio-visual programs 
must use service to teachers as the 
key to success. There is no real sub- 
stitute for their enthusiastic and effec- 
tive use of materials. 

In a school milieu conducive to co- 
operation and understanding, teach- 
ers feel free to share ideas, seek coun- 
sel, and accept suggestions. The mate- 
rials person can contribute to estab- 
lishing such an atmosphere if he is 
an accepting, understanding, and 
democratic person who works to im- 
prove interpersonal relations and to 
give service to teachers. 

We know that in any situation each 
individual seeks to satisfy his own 
needs. If this is true, how can a per- 
son be helped to new understandings? 
There are two ways to bring about a 
change in behavior of another per- 


No surprises, please! Keep your superintendent informed. 
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son—convincing him that the change 
will bring increased satisfaction to 
him or making it clear that failure to 
initiate the desired behavior will re- 


a decrease in 


sult in satisfaction. 
From the evidence available in the 
field of psychology, it appears that 
the use of “authority” does not in- 
duce the behavior desired. In fact, 
coercion usually produces hostility. 
The materials person can never make 
individuals use more materials; but 
he can help provide an atmosphere in 
which teachers gain increased skills 
and understandings. (For a full dis- 
cussion on “How To Change Be- 
havior,” by Stephen M. Corey, see 
June 1957 AVI.) 

“I’m surprised,” the superintend- 
ent said later, “to see this request for 
increased funds.” It would have been 
helpful to Frank if the superintend- 
ent had been kept constantly informed 
of the activities of the department and 
thus would have had an appreciation 
of the expanding nature of the serv- 
ices. To make budget time the only 
occasion when contact is made with 
the superintendent is a serious error. 
In fact, many appropriate contacts 
are necessary if funds are to be se- 
cured for an adequate instructional 
materials program—not only with the 
superintendent, but with other spe- 
cialists, board members, the 
public. 

An important principle in gaining 
support is to involve the persons con- 
cerned in the activities of the depart- 
ment. Employing cooperative methods 
of setting policy and attacking prob- 
lems is basic to this approach. Build- 
ing coordinators serve as more than 
an effective means of communication 
from the materials specialist to each 
school. They also are helpful in se- 
curing information and _ assistance 
from the individual schools for the 
instructional materials department. 
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Helping the superintendent to pre- 
pare materials to be used before the 
school board, service club, or PTA is 
a particularly good tactic. Once he 
has had the satisfaction of using ma- 
terials, he is more likely to see the 
value of the materials program. In 
the same way he will be impressed 
by materials that enliven his staff 
meetings — teacher education record- 
ings, filmstrips, and motion pictures. 

The matter of getting administra- 
tive support sometimes needs an in- 
dividual approach. Most superintend- 
ents will be cognizant of the value 
of materials when their entire staffs 
are profiting from the activities of 
the instructional materials depart- 
ment. But some superintendents also 
have a strong urge to “keep up with 
the Joneses.” When this is true, a 
visit to a more fortunate school dis- 
trict often prompts a superintendent 
to say, “We need a program like 
this one.” 

At other times nationally published 
minimum expenditures for equipment 
and materials may be used to point 
up a lagging program. The risk here 
is that minimums quite readily can 
be conceived of as maximums by 
busy administrators. 

Survey techniques are employed in 
some states and localities, sometimes 
with the cooperation of the state de- 
partment of public instruction. The 
amount spent by each district is de- 
termined through questionnaires and 


the results, when compiled, are sent 
to each superintendent in the state. 
In this way the superintendent can 
compare his school system with simi- 
lar districts and find out how he 
stands in terms of expenditures. 
The danger, however, is that the 
instructional needs in one school may 
be quite different than those deter- 


mined for the average school in the 
state or nation. The readiness and 
understanding of the teachers and the 
needs of pupils affect greatly the 
equipment and materials required. 
When materials are ordered for the 
purpose of “keeping up with the 
Joneses” it is possible that they may 
not be used, either through lack of 
teacher interest and skills or inade- 
quate facilities. Furthermore, the 
superintendent or board thus super- 
ficially motivated will be quick to 


withdraw support if materials and 
equipment are not used. Working co- 
operatively with teachers to deter- 
mine their needs and increase their 
teaching skills is a long-term but 
more certain method. 

There are many ways in which 
Frank and other AV administrators 
can muster support for their program 
from every section of the school sys- 
tem. The main thing for them to re- 
member is that although theirs is a 
unique position from which to ac- 
complish this goal, they are working 
through an approach based on service 
which will constantly draw on all 
their resources. It takes talent and a 
certain humility to keep a proper 
prospective of one’s own role on the 
instructional team, to sacrifice cher- 
ished ideals to the real needs of teach- 
ers; it takes patience to face the fact 
that there is no short cut to years of 
cooperation and planning with teach- 
ers and administrators; it requires 
tact and steadfastness to keep the 
superintendent constantly informed 
through a variety of fruitful con- 
tacts; and it demands versatility and 
a creative spirit to find new ways of 
helping him and other staff members 
use instructional materials in school 
and community. 
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I HAS BEEN THE PURPOSE of the 
preceding four articles to establish 
guidelines for the effective use of AV 
materials, at the same time laying 
down certain essential conditions. 
The criteria suggested below offer a 
basis for judging the extent to which 
these conditions exist —or fail to 
exist. They were developed in con- 
sultation with experienced adminis- 
trators of audio-visual programs in 
Michigan and at Wayne State Uni- 
versity, and are designed to give all 
who have responsibilities for the in- 


AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 


structional program in a school or 
school system an opportunity to make 
self-evaluation of the program. This 
should include teachers, informed 
students, supervisors, administrators, 
parents, and school board members. 
A profile of their composite judg- 
ments will point to areas of strength 
and weakness and can be used as a 
guide for future planning. 

The criteria is listed in four sec- 
tions: AV Materials, Building Facili- 
ties and Equipment, Teacher Informa- 
tion and Competency, and AV Staff. 


RATING 


] 


23 4 


1. Do all teachers have access to a good, 
basic selection of these types of audio- 
visual materials: 
a. Projected visual materials such as 
motion pictures, filmstrips, and slides. 
b. Non-projected materials such as flat 
picture sets, stereographs, felt board sets, 
maps, charts, ete. 
c. Three-dimensional materials, such as 
globes, dioramas, models, specimens, ex- 
hibits. 
d. Broadcast materials, such as _ radio 
and TV programs planned and produced 
especially for school needs. 
e. Sound recordings, such as records and 
tape recordings. 
2. Are frequently used materials made 
available through a system-wide audio-vis 
ual center, or building collection? 
3. Do teachers participate in selection of 
new materials? 
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four months) ? 


center? 


AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 


4. Are items available when requested a 
great majority of the time? (An average 
of 9 times out of 10 is desirable.) 

5. Are materials available to teachers for 
as long as necessary to permit preview, 
use, and re-use? 

6. Is it possible for teachers to get ma- 
terials on short notice (within three days) 
as well as book them in advance (three to 


7. Is it easy for teachers to order materials? 


8. Are materials 
kept in good condition? 


regularly inspected and 


9. Does the school system deliver and pick 
‘ up all materials ordered from the materials 


10. Are teachers given help in locating and 
: selecting materials that can be rented or 
borrowed outside of the school system 
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Here is an explanation of the rat- 
ing scale: 5 is excellent—conditions 
or provisions are extensive and work 
excellently with little or no need for 
improvement; 4 is good—conditions 
or provisions are extensive and work 
well, but slight improvement is de- 
sirable: 3 is fair—conditions or pro- 
visions are moderately extensive but 
work poorly. or are limited in extent 
but work well; 2 is poor—conditions 
or provisions are undesirably limited 
and work poorly; 1 indicates that 


conditions are missing. 


RATING 


2. 
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RATING 


AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 


23 45 


11. Does the school system encourage the 
use of community resources by providing 
a manual listing possible places and people 
to visit? Giving assistance in making ar- 
rangements for trips? Providing free 
transportation for pupils? Providing sub- 
stitute teachers when necessary? 

12. Do teachers have work space, equip- 
ment, and staff assistance to enable them 
and their students to prepare AV materials? 


Building Facilities and Equipment 
1. Do teachers have access to a: 

a. 16mm motion picture projector? 

b. 35mm filmstrip projector? 

c. 2x2 slide projector? 

d. 3%4x4 slide projector? 

e. Overhead projector? 

f. Opaque projector? 

g. Micro projector? 

h. Television set? 

i. Projection stand? 

2. Are the following kinds of equipment 
available: 

a. Three-speed record player? 

b. Two-speed tape recorder (4% and 

7'% inches per second) ? 

c. Radio—AM and FM? 

3. Does every classroom have light control 
facilities for commonly used projected ma- 
terials including opaque projection? (Re- 
quires reduction of light level to not more 
than 1/10 of a foot candle.) 

4. Does every classroom also have: 

a. Electrical outlets at front, rear, and 

each side? 

b. Adequate ventilation and temperature 

control? 

c. Good acoustics? 

d. Permanent projection screen? 

e. Adequate storage space for flat pic- 
tures, charts, maps, globes, exhibits, dem- 
onstration materials. 

f. Hot and cold running water? 

g. Sufficiently flexible chalk board and 

display board equipment to permit their 

easy adaptation to class needs. 
5. Is auditorium equipment suitable for 
presentation of all commonly used types of 
audio-visual materials? 
6. Is it school policy to provide audio-visual 
equipment of all types on long-term loan 
for frequent use? 
7. Are there school display areas in cor- 
riders, the AV center, and library? 
8. Does each school have an audio-visual 
center providing space for: 

a. Storing, handling, and maintaining 

equipment and materials? 

b. Preview, listening, and examination? 

c. Preparation of materials by students 

and _ teachers? 

d. Office activities of the coordinator and 

staff? 

9. Does the school system have an audio- 
visual instructional materials center with 
space and facilities for: 

a. Maintenance of an adequate library 

of audio-visual materials? 

b. Equipment storge and maintenance? 

e. Conferences, workshops, and preview 

sessions for groups of teachers? 

d. Local production including photo- 

graphic, nonphotographic, and recorded 

materials? 

e. Office activities of the director of the 

center and his staff? 
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FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT 


RATING 


23 4 5 


10. Is it easy for teachers to order and get 
equipment? (Requests should be filled at 
least nine times out of ten.) 


Is school equipment kept in good 
operating condition? 

12. Does each building have a_ two-way 
central sound system with classroom con- 
trol? 


13. Are there TV and radio antenna out- 
lets in every classroom and the auditorium? 


Teacher Information and Competency 


1. Is a comprehensive, up-to-date catalog 
of all audio-visual materials and services 
available in the school audio-visual cente 
or library? 


2. Does each teacher have a personal copy 
of the parts of the catalog that pertain to 
his own teaching areas? 


3. Do course of study guides list AV mate- 
rials correlated with units of work? 


4. Are teachers kept informed by regular 
announcements of new materials made 
available after publication of the catalog? 


5. Does each teacher make regular use of a 
variety of projected and non-projected 
audio-visual materials as an integral part 
of his classroom teaching? 


6. Can each teacher operate the equipment 
available to him? 

7. Has each teacher had at least one course 
in audio-visual methods and materials as 
a part of his professional preparation? 

8. Does the school or school system conduct 
a regular in-service audio-visual training 
program including demonstrations, work 
shops, and individual consultations? 

9. Is each teacher well informed about the 
operation of the audio-visual program in 
his own building? 

10. Is there a definite policy on the part 
of the school administration favoring the 
use of audio-visual materials by teachers? 


Audio-Visual Staff 


1. Is there a qualified audio-visual coordi- 
nator in every school? (At least three years 
of successful teaching experience and at 
least four semester hours of advanced study 
in audio-visual education.) 

2. Does the coordinator have released time 
for his work? (Eight minutes per day per 
teacher is desirable.) 


=? 


3. Is the coordinator given extra salary 
increment? 
4. Does the coordinator receive clerical as- 
sistance? (Three minutes per day per 
teacher is desirable.) 
5. Does the school have a student assistant 
corps which provides for at least one 
trained member in every classroom as well 
as a group to assist the coordinator? (This 
would not apply in lower elementary 
grades.) 
6. Does the full-time AV director for the 
system have the following minimum quali 
fications: 
a. A master’s degree or its equivalent in 
audio-visual education? 
b. Not less than three years experience 
as a successful teacher? 
c. The leadership ability expected of su- 
pervisory personnel? 
7. Is the AV staff as a whole sufficiently 
qualified and numerous to serve all teachers 
adequately ? 
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Within the DAVI Family 


AVCOPI Launches 


ong apparent in the audio-visual field 

has been the need for suitable mate- 
rials to acquaint the public (and some 
educators, too!) with the “what” and 
“why” of audio-visuals in the teaching- 
learning process. The report below by 
Hank Ruark, director of information for 
NAVA and one of its representatives 
on the Audio-Visual Commission fo 
Public Information, should be welcome 
news. The job of getting the materials 
he describes to the target audiences 
within your community is now your 
challenge and responsibility. THE EDITOR 


DUCATORS seeking ammunition with 

which to fight the battle for better 
instruction in American schools now 
have three new and potent weapons. 

Designed with specific target audi- 
ences in mind, and built to specifications 
of the Audio-Visual Commission on Pub- 
lic Information, the three new publica- 
tions are a 16-page picture booklet tell- 
ing the audio-visual story visually with 
a minimum of text; a graphic review of 
50 years of audio-visual research in 
simple folder form for easy use and dis- 
tribution; and a thoroughly researched 
full-color slide presentation showing ac- 
tual application of audiv-visuals in a 
modern school. 

FoR A GENERAL MASS AUDIENCE: Gate- 
way To Learning, the picture book, is 
beautifully printed with an eye to fine 
photo reproduction. It is available for 
distribution to parents. business groups, 
service clubs, discussion groups, schoo! 
beard members, other educators and 
administrators. Its purpose is to tell the 
audio-visual story simply, pictorially, 
and visually; it contains solid “reasons 
why” in two pages of research findings, 
and in a page of endorsements of audio- 
visuals from leaders in all American 
walks of life. It is in horizontal, 8'.x11 
format. 

FoR GROUPS WHO NEED GRAPHIC AND 
PROVED RESULTS OF AUDIO-VISUAL STUD- 
ies: A Crisis in Education is designed 
as a graphic review of research. It 
shows in simple chart and pictograph 
form that audio-visuals improve factual 
knowledge, build better vocabulary, in- 
crease retention, stimulate voluntary 
reading. and include latest techniques 
such as educational television. It makes 
the important point that best instruction 
with audio-visuals occurs in the class- 
room, and cites the need for modern 
“power tools for learning” to meet the 
educational crisis brought on by “more 
children + more information + fewer 
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Haunting cover on “Gateway to Learning” leaves indelible impression 


teachers.” In envelope slip-in format, 
x9, it can be mailed easily to any 
member of its target audiences: on 
card stock, it is adaptable to posting or 
to display. It is heavy enough to with- 
stand considerable handling, and thus 
makes good “pass-out” literature for 
meetings of citizens, parents, or educa- 
tors. 

For KEY AUDIENCES: The Case of the 
Curious Citizens is a 2x2 color slide 
set prepared for the Commission after 
thorough audience research and_ pre- 
testing by Adrian TerLouw of Eastman 
Kodak Company. It follows two parents 


as they discover for themselves the tre-. 


mendous importance of audio-visuals 
in the education of their child. All shots 
were actually made in modern school 
conditions, with a minimum of “fixing 
up” for the camera. The situations were 
chosen to be representative of a good 
but not ideal school audio-visual pro- 
gram, and thus are entirely believable. 
The technical quality is excellent, and 
the “story line” is carefully structured 
to bring about the maximum of identi- 
fication by the viewers. 

A manual to accompany The Case of 
the Curious Citizens will give details 
of suggested use with key audiences, 
including citizens, parents, school ad- 
ministrators, legislators, school board 
members, and others. 

Both Gateway and Crisis, as well as 
a previous AVCOPI publication—Tell- 
ing Your AV Story, a simple guide to 


principles of audio-visual public rela- 


tions—-are available from the Commis- 


sion at Room 2230, 250 West 57th St.. 
New York City 19. DAVIE members will 
receive in their next service packet a 
copy of each, and an order blank on 
which to indicate local needs for more. 
The slide set. The Case of the Curious 
Citizens, will be available shortly from 
the Commission office, at a cost of only 
$2. Orders should include payment. Sets 
will be shipped as soon as received from 
Eastman Kodak, which is donating the 
first 250 asa public service to education 
through the Audio-Visual Commission. 
Here are three potent weapons 
aimed at misunderstanding, lack of 
knowledge, lethargy, and apathy. Will 
you aim them at your local targets? 
HANK RUARK 


Two New Affiliates 


June marked a milestone in DAVI 
history when its Canadian affiliate 
achieved official status and DAVI be- 
came an_ international organization. 
Cecil E. Wilkinson, Toronto, president 
of the Canadian affiliate, attended his 
first DAVI Board meeting as a member 
in Philadelphia. Bruce Adams of To- 
ronto is secretary of the Canadian or- 
ganization. 

The Long Island Audio-Visual Coun- 
cil was also officially affiliated at the 
June meeting when its president, Fred 
Lehman, was seated as a Board member. 

(Turn to page 214) 
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THE SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION INVITES 


WITH THESE SPECIAL “FILMSTRIP PLANS” 


PLAN NO. 1 


With every order for $225 worth of SVE filmstrips, 
you will receive your choice of the new $59.95 
School Master Hi-Fi 4-Speed Record Player, or a 
$69.50 School Master 300 Projector FREE of 
extra cost. 


With every order for $325 
worth of SVE filmstrips, you 
will receive one of these 
$89.50 School Master 500 
Projectors FREE of extra cost. 


Package Plan projectors do not include Rewind Take-up 
as illustrated. Rewind Take-up $7.50 extra. 


TO BE ELIGIBLE for a free projector or rec- 
ord player each order must be complete and be 
placed at one time. Each order must total $225 
or $325, or more. Place your orders direct with 
your local SVE dealer. 


thentic filmstrip library . . . and the com- 
plete line of SVE audio-visual equipment. 


Send for new 44-page illustrated catalog 
featuring the world’s largest, most au- FREE! 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL 
EDUCATION, INC. 


Subsidiery of Grafiex, inc., 
Member of General Precision Equipment Corp. Group 


> 


PRIMARY 

Rand McNally Elf Book Series 

Phonics: A Key to Better Reading 

Living Together 

Adventures with Early American Indians 
Science for Beginners 

Beginning Nature Study 

Using and Understanding Numbers 

Be Healthy, Go Safely—the Primary Way 


INTERMEDIATE 


Hero Legends of Many Lands 

Using Good English 

Your Home in the Americas (Rand McNally) 
Lands and Peoples Overseas (Rand McNally) 
Let’s Visit the Smithsonian 

Prehistoric Man Through the River Cultures 


Choose from these and other 
SVE Filmstrip “‘best seller’’ sets 


The Classical Age 

Basic Weather 

Correlated Science Series 

Be Healthy, Go Safely—the Intermediate Way 

Using and Understanding Numbers—Decimals 
and Measurements 


JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 

Steps in Building A Paragraph 

Exploring Punctuation 

Our National Government 

The Development of the American Republic 
Basic Algebra Series 

Foundations of Chemistry 

Your Future in the World of Work 
Beginning Sports Series 


individual color filmstrips from $5.00. Unit cost is lower 
when purchased in sets. 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. (A Business Corporation) 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 


Please send me the following, with no cost or obligation: 
(1 New 1958 SVE Educational Catalog 
[) Name of my authorized SVE audio-visual dealer 
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Name 
School 
Address. 


State 


City. County. 
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DEPARTMENTS 


NEWS AND VIEWS 


SEERLEY REID REPORTS ON SURVEY 


ESULTS of the 1956-57 audio- 
R visual survey conducted at the 
state department level by Seerley 
Reid, chief of the visual education 
service of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, were made public at one of two 
major conferences of the NAVA con- 
vention in July. Mr. Reid, who made 
the report to representatives of nearly 
all of the state departments of educa- 
tion in the United States, also di- 
rected a second conference in which 
plans were laid for a similar survey 
of school systems in 38 large cities 
during 1957-58. 

Mr. Reid reported that 46 states, 
Alaska, and Hawaii participated in 
the recently completed survey, the 
first of its kind since 1922. (Colo- 
rado, New Jersey, and Puerto Rico 
did not return questionnaires. ) 

All 48 respondents, Mr. Reid said, 
indicated that their departments per- 
form functions pertaining to audio- 
visual education, and that they give 
consideration to AV materials in cur- 
riculum: planning and development. 
A total of 209 individuals in these 46 
states and two territories are engaged 
in audio-visual education, spending 
the equivalent of 164 man years on 
audio-visuals. The 46 states reported 
1956-57 expenditures by their depart- 
ments of education totaling $1,100,- 
000. Eighty-five percent have units or 
individuals charged with audio-visual 
responsibilities for their states. 

Other reports indicated that: 96 
percent of the respondents provide 
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audio-visual services to local schools 
through general and special super- 
visors; 57 percent distribute AV ma- 
terials to local schools; 36 percent 
produce materials for classroom use; 
79 percent have provisions for class- 
room use of AV materials in their 
accreditation standards; 96 percent 
make fiscal grants to local school dis- 
tricts which may be used for AV; 
71 percent published AV handbooks 
and catalogs during the past two 
years; and 83 percent sponsored or 
participated in audio-visual confer- 
ences during the past two years. 

The Office of Education will con- 
duct its 1957-58 study in cooperation 
with AV representatives from school 
systems in cities of 200,000 popula- 
tion or more, and will focus it on 
problems considered important by 
these schools, Areas suggested by the 
conferees were: design of classrooms 
for use of instructional materials, in- 
cluding light and acoustical control; 
equipment in relation to pupil enroll- 
ments; the use of audio-visual mate- 
rials in large group instruction, in- 
cluding closed-circuit television; and 
the use of materials for individual 
and small group instruction in reme- 
dial or enrichment programs. 

Sharing the limelight with the Of- 
fice of Education conferences in Chi- 
cago were: the largest exhibit of 
audio-visual equipment in the world, 
the quarterly meeting of the Audio- 
Visual Commission on Public Infor- 
mation (see Henry Ruark’s report on 


page 210). and concurrent meetings 
of six other professional groups who 
customarily schedule their annual 
meetings to coincide with the NAVA 
convention—EFLA, ACSSAVO, and 
audio-visual specialists from industry, 
agriculture, the medical and allied 
sciences, and religious organizations. 


Birchfield Heads NAVA 
William W. Birchfield of Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, was named presi- 
dent of NAVA for 
1957-58 during the 
Association’s July 
convention in Chi- 


cago. Mr. Birch- 
Vey field, a visual train- 
4 ing officer in the 
j Navy during the 
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war, is partner and 
general manager of 
the Alabama Photo 
Supply Co., a firm 
he founded shortly after he was re- 
leased from service. Other NAVA 
officers are P. H. Jaffarian, Seattle, 
first vice-president; William G. Kirt- 
ley, Louisville, second vice-president ; 
Ray Swank, St. Louis, secretary; and 
Harvey W. Marks, Denver, treasurer. 
Retiring Chairman Ainslie R. Davis 
becomes new chairman of the board 
of directors. 


Birchfield 


Canadian Members Honored 

Among 14 individuals and organ- 
izations cited in the ninth annual 
Canadian Film Awards last June are 
two Canadian members of DAVI- 
E. Fred Holliday and James R. Pol- 
lock. 

Mr. Holliday, film commissioner 
for the province of Saskatchewan, 
Mr. Pollock, director of visual educa- 
tion in Vancouver, British Columbia. 
and H. P. Brown of Alberta received 
awards for “pioneering and contin- 
ued devotion” to educational films. 
Mr. Brown was for many years di- 
rector of the audio-visual branch of 
the Extension Department at the Uni- 
versity of Alberta. 

Other Canadian film-makers hon- 
ored were Lew Parry, for contribu- 
tions in Western Canada; Donald 
Mulholland, for work with film festi- 
vals: the Reverend Anson C. Moor- 
house, for pioneering in church films; 
John Grierson, first Commissioner of 
the Canadian National Film Board; 
Frank and Judith Crawley, a hus- 
band-and-wife team; and Roy Tash, 
noted Canadian photographer. 

(Turn to page 218 
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An Open Letter 
to AV Specialists 


Linguatronics, Inc., a new and un- 
affliated corporation, has been 
formed by a group of people with 
excellent experience in language lab- 
oratories design, manufacture, and 
installation. 

We are not satisfied with the ma- 
jority of language machines now on 
the market. Basing our activities on 
the advice and suggestions of present 
users of two-channel machines, we 
have produced our first prototype. It 
is similar in purpose to existing equip- 
ment. There are however changes 
which we know will make it outstand- 
ing. 

We want to go further. We will 
develop two, possibly three more 
models. Our approach to this prob- 
lem will be different, we believe, from 
what has been done so far—which 
brings us to the purpose of this letter. 

We would appreciate hearing from 
present and potential users of lan- 
guage laboratories. We would like to 
know exactly what they want, as well 
as their criticism of present machines. 
It is only with such knowledge that 
we will be able to develop what the 
field really needs, a totally new and 
specifically designed machine. 

Until now, most machines which 
have been sold for use in language 
laboratories were of what we would 
call the “home” or “music” variety, 
adapted and transformed for lan- 
guage use. The first step in our 
development has been to start from 
scratch. First, we devised our own 
three-motor transport mechanism in 
order to eliminate pulleys, belts and 
other moving parts, which constituted 
an important part of the breakdowns. 

Our designs have further produced a 
lightweight, rugged, economical ma- 
chine, which is simple to operate. 

We would appreciate it if people 
who share our interest in language 
laboratories would communicate with 
us and give us their impressions. 

) 
inguatronics, 


Design - Production - Installation 
Language Laboratories 
206 - 2nd Street S.E. 
Washington 3, D. C. 


(This letter is inserted as a public service 
by Linguatronics, Inc.) 
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CHECK THESE 10 POINTSIN 


SELECTING 16mm 


SOUND PROJECTORS 


WHY THIS IS IMPORTANT 


QUESTION 
i i fast and 
i - Makes threading and operating 
simple, even for beginners. 
i i film 
i fil ovement instantly in case of 
m trips? 


Does it have Hi-Lite 
optical system? 


i i throws 
In connection with Mark II shutter, ‘ 
38% more light on the screen. Assures bright 
pictures even in hard-to-darken rooms. 


4 Does it have stationary 
sound drum? 


Assures clear, smooth sound. Has no ge | 
parts to get out of adjustment. Scans fu 
sound track. 


one-spot oil system? 


Does it have visible 


i il level. 
Transparent filling tube shows oi ; 
Reronem automatically feeds oil to all points 
as needed. 


Are both reels mounted 
on top of projector? 


‘- No overhanging reels to present a “traffic 
h 


azard.”” Projector can be set up on any level 
surface, even the floor. 


drive sprocket? 


7 . Does it have single C 


Eases film stress, because same sprocket con- 
trols film entering and leaving projector. 


film shoes? 


Does it have compensating a - 


i j to varying 
Automatically adjust themselves j 
m thicknesses. Guard against splices catching. 


Does it have 180° 
swing-out lens? 


C] Facilitates threading and cleaning of both 


aperture and film channel. 


10 Is it adaptable for 
magnetic recording? 


Particularly important is Victor’s 
new red, white and blue color-coded 
threading. Color lines on projector 
clearly show where to thread and the 
sequence of threading. Other time- 
proven features—sound and silent 
speeds—still picture—reverse projec- 
tion— power rewinding with no change 
of belts or reels. 


17) Complete magnetic recording on film and 


playback can be added at any time by simply 
connecting Victor Magnesound. 


ONLY VICTOR HAS ALL 


VICTOR 
ASSEMBLY 10 
Lightweight pro- 
jector for small 
audiences. Amplifi- 
er operates at 10 
watts continuous 
output, 18 watts 
peak. Available 
with 9" speaker, 
top-mounted and 
fully baffled—or 
separately cased 
2" speaker shown. 


Victor was first to develop 16 mm 
projectors and through the years 
Victor has been first to perfect im- 
provements that assure finest pictures 
—finest sound—easiest operation. 
That is why Victor 16 mm sound mo- 
tion projectors long have been the 
choice of audio-visual experts in 73 
countries. 


ICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION « EST. 1910 


A DIVISION OF KALART 


Producers of precision photographic equipment 
PLAINVILLE, CONNECTICUT 
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Within the DAVI Family 


Theme Chosen for Convention 


Educational Horizons 

E Through Effective Communica- 
tion,” was recently announced as the 
theme for the 1958 DAVI Convention 
by E. Dudley Parsons, chairman of the 
National Program Committee, who 
promises that one of the country’s 
leading educators will “stretch” the 
thinking of delegates in the keynote 
address. 

Other general sessions planned for 
the Convention in Minneapolis April 
21-25 are a discussion of effective com- 
munications and the use of AV by lead- 
ing representatives of industry; and a 
debate on educational television. 

Meetings of national DAVI commit- 
tees and occupational interest groups; 
demonstrations; commercial exhibits: 
an invitational seminar for school su- 
perintendents and college presidents in 
the North Central states; an “idea 
swapshop;” study trips in the Twin 
Cities area; opportunities for socializ- 
ing including the traditional AY 
Round-Up, a smorgasboard, and activi- 
ties for wives — these and many other 
attractions have been built into the 1958 


program. (Watch forthcoming issues 
of AVI for detailed Convention pre- 
views. ) 

The Program Committee is deter- 
mined that the Minneapolis Convention 
will be a visualized one and to that end 
is appointing visual assistants for each 
session to help participants prepare ef- 
fective illustrative materials. 

Serving with Chairman Parsons on 
the Committee are: William H. Allen, 
David P. Barnard, Walter Bell, Max U. 
Bildersee, Gertrude G. Broderick, A. 3. 
Foy Cross, Edgar Lane, Robert LeAn- 
derson, Raymond C. Lewis, L. I. Me- 
Dougle, Clyde K. Miller, Neville P. 
Pearson, Robert Schultz, Ernest Tie- 
mann, and A. Kingsley Trenholme. 

The Audio-Visual Coordinators Asso- 
ciation of Minnesota has been at work 
on convention planning for several 
months. Dudley Parsons, Owen John- 
son, Theodore Johnson, Arnold Luce, 
Ellerth Overboe, Neville Pearson, R. L. 
Sanner, and D. F. Shutte are serving as 
the Steering Committee for the local ar- 
rangements group. 


Insect Homes 


Collecting Insects 


Order from 


Ades — 
> Finding Out About Insects 


> How Do Insects Protect Themselves? 
> Our Insect Enemies and Insect Friends 


“INSECTS AROUND 


5 Filmstrips in Color 
106 Lighted Pictures 


Science — Nature Study 


Complete Series $24.50 
Individual Filmstrips $ 5.75 


Papers for 1958 


Individuals who wish to present re- 
search papers at the 1958 annual meet- 
ing of DAVI at Minneapolis should 
contact the Research Committee of the 
Department of Audio-Visual Instruction. 
Papers must be in written form and 
should take from 20 to 30 minutes to 
present. They may deal with research 
in any phase of the audio-visual fiield. 
Inquiries should be directed to the 
committee chairman, W. C. Meierhenry, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, or the assistant chairman, John 
A. Moldstad, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana. 


Oregonians To Convene 


In a reversal of roles, AV men will 
be listening from the floor at the fall 
meeting of the Oregon Audio-Visual 
Association while a panel of school ad- 
ministrators take over the morning ses- 
sion to discuss: “What Constitutes a 
Satisfactory Audio-Visual Program.” 
Scheduled for October 12 at Southern 
Ashland, the October 
meeting also offers an afternoon of 
demonstrations. Don Hunter, director 
of the audio-visual center at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, will conduct the ses- 
sion on tape recorders, and Bill Rush 
of the department of visual instruction, 
Oregon State System of Higher Educa- 
tion, will handle the section on motion 


Oregon College, 


picture projectors. 
New OAVA officers are: president, 
Donnell Sanders, principal, Marshfield 
High School, Coos 


Bay: vice-president, 


Z Larry Butler. AV 

director, Southern 

Oregon College: 
5 secretary - treasurer, 
> Ben Simmons, Ore- 
gon State Depart- 
ment of Education: 

delegate - at - large, 

ae Clarence Strong, 


AV director, 
Springfield Schools. 

Maurice Mitchell, president of En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, will give 
the keynote address at OAVA’s winter 
24.9 


meeting January 24-25, at which time an 


afternoon film festival is also planned. 


AVCAM Elects Officers 


Officers elected by the Audio-Visual 
Coordinators Association of Minnesota 
for 1957-58 are: president, Robert 
Schultz, AV director, Rochester public 
schools; vice-president, E. Dudley Par 
sons, AV director, Minneapolis publi: 
schools; and secretary-treasurer, We- 
ley J. F. Grabow, AV materials adviso1 
University of Minnesota. 


(Turn to page 223) 
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Hear on tape how magnetic tape 
can help you in your classroom! 


YOU GET ALL THIS! 


17-minute dual track recording. A wonderful 
talking how-to-do-it short course for yourself and 
your colleagues. Enacts actual classroom uses 
of tape .. . dramatizes tape's effectiveness. 


Side One . . . for Elementary Teachers 
Side Two .. . for Secondary Teachers 


Leaders’ Guides: One for elementary teachers, 
one for secondary instructors. Guides clearly 
explain how to use the taped narrative in a group 
with best results. 


FREE BONUS! With every demonstration kit 
you'll receive a free copy of this famous illus- 
trated 58-page teaching handbook. A must for 
elementary teachers! 


Just in time for school—‘‘Scotch"” Brand's new talking 
demonstration kit for both elementary and secondary 
instructors. Featuring a 17-minute dual track tape re- 
corded narrative, this kit offers actual dramatized class- 
room uses of magnetic tape by other teachers . . . tells 
exactly how tape can become one of your most helpful 
teaching tools! Special teachers’ list price $2.25. 

Order your teaching kit from your nearby audio visual 
equipment or magnetic tape dealer, wherever you see 
this symbol of quality. 


St. Paul 6, Minn. Export Sales Office: 99 Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


The term "SCOTCH" and the plaid design are registered trademarks for 
Magnetic Tape made in U.S.A. by MINNESOTA MINING AND MFG. CO., 
© 3M Co., 1957 
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King Comments 
On a Quick Survey of the NAVA Exhibits 


{ ae who have never had the op- 
portunity to attend a NAVA 
Trade Exhibit in Chicago have missed 
something worthwhile. Its purpose is 
to permit manufacturers to introduce 
new and old products to their dealers 
assembled from all parts of the coun- 
try. Those of us who are in Chicago 
for other meetings are often privi- 
leged to see equipment on public dis- 
play for the first time. 


Unfortunately I was unable this 
year to spend as much time in the ex- 
hibit area as I would have liked. | 
make this statement because | do not 
want any dealer to feel that | am pur- 
posely leaving out his product. Any 
oversights were due entirely to lack 
of time rather than lack of interest. 
Again, the comments made here are 
personal views, not necessarily those 
of Aup1o-VISUAL INSTRUCTION. 


A definite trend this year seemed to 
me to be a greater emphasis on the 
overhead projector and equipment for 
producing materials to go with it. The 
Armed Forces have made excellent 
use of the overhead, but educators 
have been slow to accept it because 
of its bulk and the difficulty of pre- 
paring materials of professional qual- 
ity. With the copying devices now 
available, all kinds of materials from 
books, magazines, and drawings can 
be made into effective transparencies. 
There seems little doubt in the minds 
of the manufacturers that schools will 
soon recognize the value of this piece 
of equipment. 


One of the first persons I met in 
Chicago was Adolph Worthheimer, 
president of Radiant Screen Corpora- 
tion. Radiant was displaying a new 
screen surface and I took time to go to 
his booth to examine it rather closely. 
Mr. Worthheimer may disagree with 
my observation but this new screen 
seems to be a cross between a matte 
and a beaded surface, incorporating 
the most desirable features of each. | 
did not see the screen surface under 
classroom conditions. did think, 
however, that the image was bright 
with very little drop-off at the sides, 
top, or bottom. 


I noted a greater number of tape 
recorders than usual at Chicago this 
year and emphasis on quality as well 
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as price. To my knowledge this was 
the first year that the Tandberg Tape 
Recorder was on display. I have pre- 
viously mentioned this recorder in my 
column, but the model attracting at- 
tention at NAVA was one which re- 
cords at !154¢ inches per second. An- 
other tape recorder surrounded by 
viewers each time I approached was 
the Norelco. Although I didn’t have 
a chance to examine this machine 
closely | was rather surprised to note 
that two of the machines which 
aroused great interest were imports 
rather than American products. 

Bell and Howell has a new model 
775 with some of the features of the 
TDC Stereotone and the Bell and 
Howell Specialist, but it is smaller, 
lighter, and less expensive. It seems a 
welcome addition to the tape recorder 
line by Bell and Howell and one, I 
predict, that will arouse much inter- 
est. Bell and Howell introduced two 
other items. They showed, for the first 
time, a 750-watt combination film- 
strip and slide projector as part of 
their TDC line, and I was told by one 
of the company men that they feel the 
500 and 750-watt units will replace 
their present 300-watt unit. In New 
Jersey we are recommending that re- 
gardless of make, schools buy a film- 
strip or slide projector with at least 
a 500-watt lamp. 


Intriguing Feature 


| was very much impressed by Bell 
and Howell’s new “magic eye” motion 
picture camera. Their previous model 
(200 EE) was the sensation last year 
because the built-in photo-electric cell 
automatically set the diaphragm so 
that perfect exposure was guaranteed. 


It was a magazine type camera taking - 


a 50-foot magazine of film. This new 
camera takes a roll of film, rather 
than a magazine and will accommo- 
date a 100-foot roll. One intriguing 
feature is that after the roll is in- 
serted, the camera automatically 
threads itself at the press of a button. 
Another departure from the 200 EE 
is an indicator to show whether or not 
the spring is partially or fully wound. 

Both RCA and SVE came out with 


new classroom model phonographs. 


Each is a single case unit, light in 
weight, and has exceptionally good 
tone for its size. Low in cost, both 
should have wide acceptance in the 
school field. RCA and SVE also 
brought out new tape recorders. 
RCA’s is similar to their current 
model and is a product of the RCA 
Audio-Visual Division. The SVE tape 
recorder put out under the Ampro 
name is an attempt to incorporate 
many of the features liked by the 
public in their Hi-Fi unit with the ex- 
ception of the push buttons which 
have been eliminated. Actually, this 
machine incorporates many of the 
features which made the Webster 
Electric Tape Recorder so popular. 

Prior to the convention I installed 
a Wollensak Tape Recorder in our 
Demonstration Center and had an op- 
portunity to experiment with it rather 
extensively and to get reactions of 
AV directors and school administra- 
tors. This is not a commercial plug 
for Wollensak, but I have yet to hear 
anyone find fault with this unit. The 
fact that it weighs only 18 pounds will 
make it a popular machine. It is at- 
tractive in appearance, simple to op- 
erate, incorporates the best features 
of the Revere T 1100 but has an out- 
put of 10 watts and better fidelity 
than its younger brother. 


In summary, may | say that the 
trend, as I saw it in my hurried in- 


-spection, was toward better products 


at a more moderate price. Manufac- 
turers are beginning to realize that 
the school market wants quality but 
at a price they can afford to pay. This 
is best exemplified in the tape record- 


ing field today. 


Several of the companies had their 
stereophonic tape units on display. It 
is going to be interesting to see what 
place, if any, they have in the schools 
of today. I, for one, feel sure that 
there is a place for them and would 
welcome comments from the readers 
of this section. There seemed also to 
be an increase in the number of edu- 
cational television materials shown at 
Chicago. I feel that this too indicates 
a trend. Schools are still trying to find 
out where and how they can use the 
stereophonic tape recorder and ETV 
system effectively as part of the over- 
all program. However, answers t 
these questions must be determine: 
by educators themselves, and the onl 
way is through experimentation. 


—WILLIAM KIN 
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NEW 1958 EDUCATIONAL CATALOG 


Complete descriptions of hundreds of filmstrips, many with rec- 
ords. Grouped by grade level: Primary, Intermediate, Jr.—Sr. High. 
Alphabetical index. Full-color illustrations from actual filmstrips on 
covers. 40 pages, plus special 4-page insert which describes and 


NEW CLASSIC 800 TAPE RECORDER 


Two speeds: 3% i.p.s. and 7% i.p.s. Special protective design for 
hard usage. Two matched 5-inch P. M. speakers. Automatic Selec- 
tion Locator; instant start and stop; fast forward and rewind 
speeds; many more features. Complete with ceramic microphone, 
tape, extra reel, manual Pause Control... eee... . $249.50 


Language Arts ° 
Arithmetic * Health—Safety—Child Development ¢* Holidays 
Art © Vocations © Guidance * Physical Education. 


illustrates SVE equipment and accessories. 


Releases cover every subject area 
Social Studies * Science—Nature Study 


NEW SCHOOL MASTER HI-Fi RECORD PLAYER 


Dual speakers for faithful sound reproduction. 4 speeds: 16%, 
33%, 45 and 78 r.p.m. Accommodates 7”, 10” and 12” records. 
Rugged construction. Complete with turnover cartridge 
(2 sapphire needles).......... ...... $59.95 

Plus Federal Excise Tax. . ee 


Send for your free catalog and product information. Be sure you have 
your own copy of the new SVE filmstrip catalog, as well as complete infor- 
mation on the new audio-visual aids described briefly above. Mail coupon today. 


society 
For Visual 


Education, Inc. 


Subsidiary of Graflex, Inc. 
Member of General Precision Equipment Corp. Group 


Society For Visual Education, Inc., (A Business Corporation) 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 
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Please send the items checked, without cost or obligation. 


(C0 New 1958 SVE Educational Catalog 
Information re: — School Master Hi-Fi Record Player 
0 Classic 800 Tape Recorder 

0 Name of my authorized SVE dealer 

Name 
School 
Address 
City County______ State 
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Summer Change-over 


J. Roy Barron, formerly coordina- 
tor of audio-visual education services 
for the Santa Barbara county schools, 
to the Santa Barbara city schools as 
supervisor of instructional materials. 
Mr. Barron is president of the Audio- 
Visual Education Association of Cali- 
fornia. 


JANE Fie_pinc, who completed 
work on her master’s degree at the 
University of Wisconsin last spring, 
to Arizona State College at Tempe 
as instructor in education, 


Ropert W. KiLsourn, formerly 
coordinator of instructional materials 
for the department of special studies 
at Central Michigan College, to the 
Metropolitan Detroit Bureau of Co- 
operative School Studies as director. 


WALTER L. Brown from East Texas 
State Teachers College to Minnesota 
State College at Moorhead where he 
will be in charge of the audio-visual 
program. While at East Texas Mr. 
Brown served as director of the co- 
operative film library and developed 
a production program for the audio- 
visual department. 


HENRY CorBacuo, formerly audio- 
visual librarian at the Wayne State 
University library to the curriculum 
materials center, Birmingham ( Michi- 
gan) public schools, as supervisor. 


ALBERT L. GOLDBERG from the de- 
partment of visual education at 
Wayne State University where he 
was assistant professor, to the Livonia 
(Michigan) public schools as direc- 
tor of instructional materials. Mr. 
Goldberg was also recently made edi- 
tor of audio-visual resources for the 


Adult Leadership magazine. 


HaROLD BowMan, for the past six 
years instructor in audio-visual edu- 
cation at Wayne State University, to 
Winona (Minnesota) State Teachers 
College as director of audio-visual 
education. 


EarRL F. STROHBEHN, formerly di- 
rector of curriculum and instructional 
materials for the Oak Ridge (Ten- 
nessee) public schools, to San Jose 
State College, division of secondary 
education. 


Water A. WirtticH, director of 
the University of Wisconsin bureau 
of audio-visual instruction since 1944, 
to the University’s department of 
education as full-time professor. 
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the 
difference 


between 
this... 


and 
this... 


¥ 


m 


ou’d be surprised how much brighter and 


clearer—and more effective—your slides and 


ovies are when you put a G-E projection 


lamp into your projector. You can especially 
enhance the performance of older projectors, 
because new G-E lamps are scientifically de- 
signed to give best results: 


Increased light output 

Increased lamp life 

More uniform light on the screen 

Safety fuse prevents damage to projector socket 
and protects circuit fuse 

Correct for color and black and white. 


General Electric has the finest, most complete 
line of projection lamps. See your local G-E 


hoto Lamp supplier—he’ll aid you in the 


selection of the proper lamps for all your 
projection equipment. Photo Lamp Dept., 
General Electric, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, O. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


FREDERICK A. WHITE, from assist- 
ant to full-time director of the bureau 
of audio-visual instruction at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


Puitip Lewis, principal of the Her- 
man Felsenthal Elementary School in 
Chicago, to the Chicago Board of 
Education as director of the bureau 
of instructional materials. 


Warp E. AnKruM, from Stephens 
College where he has been director of 


the audio-visual library for the past 
five years, to Henderson State Teach- 
ers College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas, 
as professor and director of audio- 
visual education. 


Henri R. CarnaL, formerly assist- 
ant director of Educational Labora- 
tories, Inc., Washington, D. C., to 
Linguatronics, Inc. (also Washing- 
ton), as vice-president in charge of 
sales. 
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new G-E Projection Lamp! 
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@ “Tri-Coustic” hi-fi speaker 
system gives excellent 
sound reproduction, 
thrilling realism. 

@ Uses 3 intermatched quality 
speakers. 

@ 4-speeds. 


RCA 
“SCHOLASTIC” 
HIGH FIDELITY 
RECORD PLAYER 


(Type 
EDR-2) 


Excellent frequency 
response. 


e Push-button controls. 


“Tri-Coustic’’ speaker 
system. 


® 2-speed operation. 


RCA “SCHOLASTIC” 
HIGH FIDELITY 
TAPE RECORDER 


Astonishing value in a 
low-cost player. 


Room-filling, two-speaker 
system. 


@ 4-speeds. 
“Ruggedized” construction. 


RCA “SCHOLASTIC” 
PORTABLE RECORD PLAYER 


(Type 
EDR-1) 


These fine new instruments of the RCA ‘‘Scholastic’”’ 
line have been designed especially for schools. They 
perform beautifully . . . bring realistic sound to the 
classroom . .. and yet are simple enough for children 
to operate and rugged:enough for constant school 
use. All “‘Scholastic’” Tape Recorders and Record 
Players have tough, scuff-resistant cases, reinforced 
speaker grilles. Record Player design includes 
guarded tone arm for protection while carrying. 


Tmk(s)® 


FREE BONUS OFFER TO EDUCATORS 


With each of these RCA Record Players, you receive 
a free Sampler Record of selections from RCA’s 
Educational Record Collection. Plus a special Bonus 
Certificate entitling you to purchase RCA Educational 
Records at '4 off nationally advertised prices. Ask 
your RCA Audio-Visual Dealer for details. 


For complete descriptive information on RCA 
“Scholastic’’ aids to educators, and details on Record 
Bonus offer, write the address below. 


“Scholastic”? Tape Recorder has push-button con- 
trols, voice-music switch, footage counter, output 
for external speaker, doubles as a PA System. 


Your RCA Audio-Visual Dealer will be delighted to 
see you or call on you about these great new RCA 
aids to education. He’s the dealer who supplies you 
with RCA 16mm Projectors . . . and his number is 
in your Classified Directory under ‘‘Motion Picture 
Equipment and Supplies.” 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


AUDIO-VISUAL PRODUCTS 


CAMDEN 2, N. J. 
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MUSIC OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


Volume III EA 0023 
LAS CANTIGAS DE SANTA MARIA 


del Rey Alfonso el Sabio 
(1221-1284) 


RUSSELL OBERLIN, countertenor 
JOSEPH IADONE, /ute 


Volume IV EA 0024 


ENGLISH POLYPHONY 
of the 13th and early 14th centuries 


RUSSELL OBERLIN, countertenor 
CHARLES BRESSLER, tenor 


DONALD PERRY, fenor SEYMOUR BARAB 
and 
MARTHA BLACKMAN, viols 


Girolamo FRESCOBALDI 
(1583-1644) 


EA 0022 
PAUL WOLFE, harpsichord 


SPANISH KEYBOARD MUSIC 
of the 16th and 17th centuries 


EA 0026 
PAUL WOLFE, harpsichord 


12 inch, high fidelity, long playing 
record—$4.98 
Stereophonic tape—$14.95 
(including full notes to the music 
and complete librettos) 


EXPERIENCES 


ANONYMES 
20 East 11th Street, 


New York 3 
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Garland for Her 100th Birthday 


(Continued from page 198) 


bership: what departments there are 
and have been, how departments come 
into existence and go out, what their 
functions are. The “holding com- 
pany” nature of the NEA is clearly 
set forth, and its dependence upon in- 
dividuals and local and regional units 
for the direction of its activities. Most 
interesting, perhaps, are the Legisla- 
tive, Educational Policies, and De- 
fense Commissions—the NEA’s active 


face turned toward the public — and 
the Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers — not really a department in the 


sense that the others are (“Every 
NEA member who is a classroom 
teacher below the college level is, by 
definition, a member of this depart- 
ment, but thousands are unaware of 
the fact.”) — but an active propa- 
ganda and educational face turned 
toward its non-administrative mem- 
bership. This final portion of the book 
ends in a burst of glory, with all faces 
turned toward the stars, and Hosan- 
nas directed skyward. 


Reviewer Turns Critical 


It is in this part of the book that 
the reviewer begins to turn critical 
and ask some questions not about the 
NEA, but about emphases and omis- 
sions. Since classroom teachers meet 
the NEA’s local and regional units 
most directly, it would have been 
good to know more about their rela- 
tion to the national than one finds 
here. Though it is made clear enough 
that the active NEA is heavily 
weighted in favor of administrators, 
superintendents, and principals, one 
finds no reflection of the grassroots 
battle—still not wholly won—against 
the pressure for “100 percent mem- 
bership” which adds names to rosters 
and dues to treasuries, but no com- 
mittal of spirit; and no reflection of 
the struggle to set teachers, NEA 
members or not, free to attend in- 
stitutes of their own choice on “In- 
stitute Days.” 

There is a chapter on “Friends and 
Allies,” but no comparable treatment 
of “Enemies and Detractors,” of 
whom there are many (and with 
cause), some among dissidents within 
the NEA, who feel that superintend- 
ents and principals have rigged and 


still rig NEA policy for their own 
benefit and only move to allay burn- 
ing resentment when the fire has got- 
ten out of hand. One would hardly 
guess from the book that some teach- 
ers and educators fear Big Education 
as they fear Big Business and Big 
Labor. They exist, but not in these 
pages. The different concept of teach- 
ing as a profession held by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers is not 
treated (of two mentions of the AFT, 
one refers to cooperation with NEA, 
and the other implies that an AFT 
member was pursuing an NEA 
ideal) ; the struggle of union teachers 
against school boards and adminis- 
trations is usually a struggle against 
the NEA and its affiliates. But it is not 
mentioned here. 


With these exceptions noted (and 
they may have been brought about by 
sticking closely to the NEA’s own 
Proceedings and records) one must 
say that this is a valuable and useful 
work; it is interesting, often amusing, 
and generally quite perceptive. Out of 
an old and complex fabric, the book 
draws characteristic and _ illustrative 
threads; it clarifies the grand patterns 
and makes them available. When you 
put it down, you know the NEA and 
the educational world it lives in; you 
have its self-image and its concept of 
its social function defined. What more 
could you ask? Only perhaps that 
the weaver of the garland had not 
had quite so innate a sense of what 
the old lady would like to hear and 
how she would like to hear it; over a 
century she has grown tough and 


wily; she knows how to come out of 
a hassle sitting on her opponent’s 
chest. She has had a long life and 
a useful one; she has done great 
things and had her follies; she stands 
now on the educational scene ready 
to do the work that she knows will be 
there to do. 
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(Continued from page 203) 


FOR YOUR CLASSROOM 


THE EASY 
TO USE 


worthwhile experiences. Care must 
be taken not to exploit them for the 
sake of smooth operation of the 
program. 

10. Leadership in an audio-visual 
program does not rest with any one 
individual. Everyone, from the school 
administrator to the student projec- 
tionist has contributions to make. If 
all are involved in decisions pertain- 
ing to matters affecting them, if their 
suggestions are given due considera- 
tion, if everyone understands the pur- 
pose of the school’s audio-visual pro- 
gram and sees his place in the overall 
picture, then all will move forward 
together on every phase of work. 

The audio-visual coordinator will 
need to know how to work demo- 
cratically with everyone and to keep 
him informed of progress. The prin- 
cipal and staff will appreciate a short 
annual visualized report which in- 
cludes a summary of the past year’s 
audio-visual activities and 


* Theater Quality 
Easiest to Use 
© Lowest in Cosi 
Lightest Weight 


50,000 Users 
Can’t Be Wrong 


in yahe form the child 
can best grasp 
can best work with 


THE EDUCATOR'S FRIEND 
Here's a quality projector designed 
for the classroom with rugged, pre- 
cision construction. Guaranteed a 
lifetime. Easiest to use. Easiest to 
| carry. Only 27 42 Ibs. 

Complete $298.50 


This new globe for the first time brings 
into the classroom a teaching tool hither- 
to available only in costly, custom-made, 


recom- | exhibition relief globes. This inexpen- 


| _Send this od for fll information mendations for the future. sive, accurate relief globe — now made 

. i H A R WA L D c 0.! In summary, the characteristics of possible by advances in plastic techniques 

, : ames Ave., Evanston, lil, Phone: Davis 8-7070) effective programs in operation can —is actually a copy of the famous six-foot 


provide the basis for determining Geo-Physical globe developed in cooper- 


, many of the skills, information and ation with seme of the world's great 
| attitudes needed by the audio-visual geographers one otucaters. 

1 | coordinator. If this assumption is 
f valid it would seem that the coordi- overs child dices, 
work with them, and paint his projects 
t a wno Is wel founded in curriculum on them. The painted results can be pre- 


and the behavioral sciences. He needs 
to know the contribution to the learn- 
ing process of the entire gamut of 
audio-visual materials. He needs to THE GEO-PHYSICAL WORK GLOBE: 


be able to help teachers use a variety | @ Corrects and supplements what the 


served or the globes can be washed clean 
and new subjects painted. 


BETTER, FASTER 


d AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 


Dept. AV710 531 S. Plymouth Ct. Chicago 5 


FilMagic PYLON 
AUTOMATIC 
SILICONE 


CLEAN AND 
LUBRICATE YOUR TAPES AND FILMS 
WHILE THEY PLAY! 


of these in their daily teaching. He 
will need to know what constitutes 
adequate facilities, materials and 
equipment and the steps to take to 
achieve an effective program in his 
local situation. He will need to know 
how to work with students, teachers, 
and the school administrator. He will 
help his superintendent use AV mate- 
rials to interpret the school’s program 
and needs to the community. His 


child can learn from flat maps and 
flat globes. 


@ Offers an activity that makes subjects 
more interesting, meaningful and 
more readily retained. 


@ Facilitates understanding and learn- 
ing because it relates to the child's 
own experience. 


@ Is light. 
@ Is durable — won't dent or chip. 
@ Is freely movable in its cradle. 


PRICE TO SCHOOLS: 


leadership will provide assistance to 00 

of produdion on ony cquigment, outside organizations in their prob- 

PYLON KIT (specify suction-cup or per- lems of communication. stand, Teachers Manual, and f.0.b. N.Y 

To some, leadership in an audio- natural color world ma 

id loader bottle and six FilMagic Cloth ; — snip : rid map. complete 

at Sleeves $2.95 from your dealer or visual program may seem a formid- 

THE DISTRIBUTOR’S GROUP, Inc. able task. To others, it represents a [ere) 

ds 204 - 14th St., N.W. ATLANTA 13, GA. : P SCHOOL DIVISION 

dy challenge. with the knowledge that GEO-PHYSICAL MAPS | 

he each success is multiplied by every , HAC. 
teacher in the school. 101 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
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Budget Based on Needs 


(Continued from page 205) 


Recommendations by Audio-Visual Commission 
on Public Information 


TITLE: Basic Equipment Requirements 

BY: Audio-Visual Commission on Public Information 
DATE: 1956 

SUMMARY OF sTUDY: In answer to requests from many 
schools and school systems throughout the country, the 
Audio-Visual Commission on Public Information devel- 
oped a list of basic equipment, light control, and person- 
nel standards. Although it resulted from a thorough in- 
vestigation of numerous audio-visual programs, the Com- 
mission stresses that it is a basic list and that there are 
variables which could change the standard for any 
particular school. 


Equipment (Basic Minimum) 


16mm Sound Projectors 1 per 300 students or major fraction 
thereof 


At least 1 per building 
Filmstrip and 2x2 Projector 1 per 200 students or major fraction 
thereof 
At least 1 per building 
*Opaque Projector 1 per building 
1 per kindergarten class or, if no kin- 
dergarten, per first grade 
1 per 5 other classrooms 
At least 2 per building 


Record Player (3 speed) 


Tape Recorder 1 per 300 students or major fraction 
thereof 
At least 1 per building 
AM-FM Radio Receivers 1 per 5 classrooms 
At least 2 per building where appro- 
priate program materials are avail- 


able 
*Overhead Projector (7x7 or 1 per building 
larger) 
Screen (60x60 or larger) 1 per each 2 classrooms 
TV Receivers (All Channel) At least 1 per building where appro- 
priate program materials are avail- 
able 


Light Control (Basic Minimum) 
Some device or method must be used in each classroom 
to reduce the light sufficiently for satisfactory projection. 


Personnel (Basic Minimum) 

Someone must be made responsible for the audio-visual 
program. This person must be given sufficient time dur- 
ing school hours to do a professional job. 

* At least one of which must be equipped to handle 
314x4 slides. 


For United Nations Day 
states. 
For observing United Nations Day 


Summary of Recommendations by the Oregon 
Audio-Visual Association 


TITLE: Minimum Standards for Instructional Materials 
Programs in Oregon Schools 

BY: Oregon Audio-Visual Association 

DATE: 1952 

SUMMARY OF sTUDY:Two years of work by the Oregon 

Audio-Visual Association produced the following recom- 

mendations, representing the minimum tools necessary 

for an active instructional materials program: 


PROJECTION EQUIPMENT 


. Item Recommendations Comment 
16mm Sound Motion 1 per building Increase as availability of 
Picture Projector material or demands for use 
increase. 
Filmstrip and/or 2x2 l per 10 class- Increase as availability of 
Slide Projector rooms or less material or demand for use 
increase. 
Opaque Projector 1 per building* If classrooms can be well 
darkened. 


3'4x4 Slide Projector Desirable* If materials are available. 
Micro-Projector 1 per building* Only junior and senior hign 
schools. 
Screens—wall type 1 per projector Matte white, or beaded 
(50x50) best. However, less expen- 
sive material may suffice. 
—tripod type 1 per building For auditorium and com- 
(60x60) munity use. 
Portable equipment 1 for each Roll-away type. 
stands projector 


AUDIO EQUIPMENT 


Item Recommendations Comment 
Record Players 1 per 5 class- New equipment should be 
rooms or less three-speed. 
Transcription Players 1 per building* Should be equipment that 
(takes 16” records) can also serve as P.A. 
system. 
Radios 1 per 5 class- Where suitable programs 
rooms (FM— are broadcast daily and 
where FM pro- where reception is. good. 


grams available) 
Sound Recording Device 1 per building* Tape only on new pyrchases. 
(Wire, Disc or Tape) *Dise for special uses only. 
Portable Public Ad- 1 per building* For auditorium or outside 


dress System uses. 

Microphone and Floor 1 per P.A. 
Stand system 

Portable Equipment For all heavier Roll-away type. Can be 30” 
Stands pieces and height. 


wherever table 
space is not 

available or is 
not convenient. 


* At least available—to the small school—from the district or county 
office. 


population figures for all member basic needs are defined as food, 


shelter, freedom. The filmstrip out- 


on October 24, teachers will find 
helpful a new UN Day School Leaflet 
produced jointly by the United Na- 
tions, the L. S. Committee for the 
UN, and the American Association 
for the United Nations. The center 
section of this four-page leaflet is a 
colorful world map, 14x24”, show- 
ing all members of the United Na- 
tions and their dependencies as well 
as the UN trust territories. A chart 
across the bottom lists the area and 
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Useful for classroom displays on 
the United Nations is a special UN 
Day Poster, 10x15”, with full color 
reproductions of the flags of all mem- 
bers of the United Nations. 

Single copies of map and poster 
are available free of charge from the 
U. S. Committee for the UN, 216 
21st St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Also in time for United Nations 
Day classroom planning comes the 
announcement of the 35mm filmstrip, 
Man’s Three Basic Needs. The three 


lines the global attempts of the United 
Nations’ Economic and Social Coun- 
cil and its specialized agencies in try- 
ing to fulfill these needs. The structure 
and organization of the council and 
ten agencies are charted and ex- 
plained. Examples are given of the 
work of each. The study guide in- 
cludes an explanation of each frame. 
with questions, answers and _ refer- 
ences. 45 frames, captioned and titled. 
$6. Conrad Rankin Enterprises, P.O. 
Box 25, Burlingame, Calif. 
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Texans Review Leadership 


ECHANICAL aspects of the audio- 

visual program were bypassed in 
Austin last May when 29 TEXAVED 
members met in their first leadership 
conference to concentrate on two major 
problems: redefining the role of the AV 
specialist in the total instructional pro- 
gram; and finding ways to involve 
users—mostly teachers—in the develop- 
ment of the audio-visual program. 

From the keynote address, from 
“think” sessions and from general dis- 
cussions, the audio-visual specialist 
emerged a many-sided man with skills 
in three broad areas: human relation- 
ships; the instruction program, both 
teaching and curriculum; and_ produc- 
tion, application, and evaluation of ma- 
terials. Further, he is a “spreader of 
good ideas,” with an “humble almost 
reverent” attitude toward the improve- 
ment of instruction. Reminiscent of 
Dean Stephen M. Corey’s Convention 
address earlier in the spring was the 
stress on critical self-analysis and on 
“leading” fellow teachers to dissatisfac- 
tion with their own performances. 

Out of sessions on “involving users” 
came the advice to let the teacher help 
evaluate and select materials, take part 
in determining the budget, and preview 
materials on school time, preferably 
when the curriculum is planned. Termi- 
nology also appeared as an important 
factor in involving users. If teachers are 
instrumental in determining an instruc- 
tional materials budget, school boards 
will approve expenditures more quickly 
than if an audio-visual budget is rec- 
ommended by one AV director. An in- 
structional materials program’ which 
involves classroom teachers plan- 
ning and execution will be more success- 
ful than an audio-visual program which 
merely “renders service” to the curricu- 
lum. 

Alexander Frazier, assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of curriculum and 
instruction in the Houston — public 
schools, delivered the keynote address 
which brought participation from the 
audience in defining the role of the 
audio-visual specialist. Harold Wigren, 
Houston, and Ernest Tiemann, Austin, 
served as chairmen of the general ses- 
sions. Ben Holland, also of Austin, and 
Jack McKay, Corpus Christi, conducted 
the “think” sessions. 


Roy Hinch Heads AVDO 


Ohio’s AVDO has elected Roy Hinch, 
Euclid, president for 1957-58; John 
Whipple, Berea, vice-president; and 
Marion Seitz, Lima, secretary-treasurer. 
‘he 1957-58 officers of the Ohio College 
\ssociation-Teaching Aids Section are 


SNAP IT with 
POLAROID 


Anyone can do it. 


MAKE « Slide— and PROJECT it— 
in Only 3 Minutes! 


PROJECT IT with 
EYSTONE 
Overhead 


Projector 


Use any copy— snap the picture— mount trans- 
parency for either 3%4x4” or 2%4x2%” slide. Both sizes of Polaroid Trans- 
parencies may be projected with the Keystone Overhead Projector. 

Any Message is made More Effective— 

Geography Teacher, to show up-to-date map. Science Teacher, to show 
specimen. Music Teacher, for choral group. Superintendent, for presen- 
tation to board. Any illustration, chart, clipping, cartoon, ete. 

For Full Details write Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. 


Wayne State University 


GREGORY LEARNS TO READ 


USING WORD RECOGNITION TECHNIQUES 


SIGHT VOCABULARY e 
STRUCTURAL . . PHONETIC ANALYSIS 
SYLLABICATION AND DICTIONARY SKILLS... 
A 28 minute 16 mm Sound Motion Picture in COLOR 
or Black and White (COLOR $235—BLACK and WHITE $135) 


* PREVIEW TO PURCHASE PRINTS 
AVAILABLE FROM .. . 


AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS CONSULTATION BUREAU 


TO TEACH EFFECTIVELY 
TO LEARN READILY 


You Need Materials 


WRITE 
TODAY FOR 
CATALOG 


® 


THE JUDY COMPANY 
310 N. 2nd St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Le 


Earl Riggle, Muskingham, president; 
Josephine Moss, Dennison, vice-presi- 
dent; and Hazel Gibbony, Ohio State, 
secretary-treasurer. 
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PICTURE CLUES 


° Detroit 2, Michigan 


EARTHQUAKES 
AND VOLCANOES 


1%, reels, elementary-jr. high film 


new release 


FOSSILS ARE 
INTERESTING 


1 reel, elementary-jr. high film 


award film—Stamford Film Festival 
—Cleveland Film Festival 


FILM ASSOCIATES 
OF CALIFORNIA 


10521 SANTA MOWICA BLVD. LOS ANGELES 25, CALIF 
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editorial J. J. McPherson 


HE NEA is YOU multiplied 
T 704,000 times! Through the NEA, 
this multiple of YOU exerts the great- 
est force for the advancement of pub- 
lic education that the world has ever 
known! 

From the time when all of the rec- 
ords of the NEA were literally trans- 
ported to a new headquarters office in 
a wheelbarrow (by the executive sec- 
retary), to the present time when a 
new $6 million headquarters building 
is almost ready for complete occu- 
pancy by members of the national 
staff, our YOU x 704,000 has be- 
come the world’s most influential ed- 
ucational organization. 

What does this mean to DAVI 
members? It is a conservative esti- 
mate that for every dollar DAVI 
members have paid as dues since the 
national office was established at the 
NEA headquarters in 1945, our NEA 
has contributed four dollars. This 
means that every DAVI member has 
gotten back many times more than 
what his NEA membership has cost 
him in terms of support for his own 
professional field. More important 
than money, however, is the oppor- 
tunity that our status as a unit of the 
NEA gives DAVI members to speak 
and be heard in the entire field of ed- 
ucation. Especially within the past ten 
years has this been true. 

Today, the certainty of even greater 
advances exists. At its last delegate 
assembly, the NEA voted to raise an- 
nual dues to ten dollars for the pur- 
pose of providing better services to all 
of its units — one of which is DAVI. 
This action will achieve its purpose 
if there is continued support of our 
organization on the grass roots level 
— and that’s where we are. 
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NEA-= YOU 704,000 


Let each of us make a New School- 
Year Resolution to devote a fair share 
of our personal efforts to make our 
own NEA even more effective. In the 
end, it will be the wisest thing we can 
do to advance the entire audio-visual 
field. Let’s discuss with our NEA rep- 
resentatives definite things we can do 
to help — and then make our own 
checklist of what we will do this year. 
Here are a few possibilities: 

@ Renew our own personal NEA 


membership — and encourage our 
co-workers to do the same. 


@ Offer to help with general NEA 
membership promotion through the 


presentation of audio-visual materials 
that explain the NEA program. 


@ Make other NEA sponsored films, 


filmstrips, and recordings available. 


@ Offer to assist with state and na- 
tional conferences sponsored by the 
NEA or by affiliated state and local 
education associations. 


@ Speak a good word for our NEA 
whenever we have an opportunity — 
but, also, offer constructive criticism 
to NEA officials when we see ways in 
which the program can be bettered. 

We in DAVI owe the NEA much— 
and we can give the NEA much. 

Let’s do our share. 


KNOW YOUR NEA THROUGH AUDIO-VISUALS 


FOR MEMBERSHIP PROMOTION: 


“A Million or More by ’64,” the 1957- 
58 NEA Membership Division film- 
strip. Address inquiries to the Member- 
ship Division. 

No Teacher Alone, 16mm film, sound, 
color, b-w, 20 min. Write your state 
education association. 


FoR PURCHASE FROM THE NEA Press AND 
Rapio Division: 
A series of recordings designed to 
stimulate discussion. $55 for the series. 
Two newest titles are Listen, Judy! 
and Search for Trouble. 
Radio Scripts. The first eight in a new 
series. 15 cents per copy, or $1 for a 
set of eight. Titles are A Teacher Is 
Born, The Greatest of These, Square 
Baby, The Man They Call Scrooge, 


and others. 


TV Spots. Four sets of five one-minute 
spots on timely school problems. 16mm 
film, sound. $50 per set of five spots. 


Write To AMERICAN EpucaTION WEEK IN 
CARE OF NEA For: 


Two 16mm films produced as a salute 
to the NEA Centennial, b-w, sound. 
The Challenge, 28 min, $45. Section 
16, 13% min, $25. 

Transcriptions. Premium for the 
Teacher and A School in Trouble. 


Aupbio-VISUAL INSTRUCTION - 


Two 15-minute radio programs, cleared 
for broadcast, $10 for two. 

Three movie trailers and TV _ spots 
featuring Eve Arden, Eddie Fisher, 
and President Eisenhower. One minute 
each. 16mm and 35mm. Fully cleared 
for theater and TV use. 35mm prints, 
$10; 16mm, $8. 

Also radio scripts, plays, pageants, 
posters and other visuals. 


16MM FILMS AVAILABLE FROM MANY STATE 
ASSOCIATIONS ON LOAN BASIS: 


What Greater Gift, sound, color and 
b-w, 28 min. Dramatizes the teacher 
as a professional person. 

“Secure the Blessings,” sound, b-w, 27 
min. Depicts role of the public school 
in a democracy. 


Freedom To Learn, sound, color and 
b-w, 27% min. Cleared for TV. 

Mike Makes His Mark, sound, color 
and b-w, 29 min. Cleared for TV. 
Skippy and the 3 R’s, sound, color and 
b-w, 29 min. Cleared for TV. 


A Desk for Billie, sound, color and 
b-w, 57 min. Cleared for TV. NEA’s 
Centennial motion picture. 

Not By Chance, sound, color and b-w, 
28 min. Cleared for TV. A film about 
teacher education. 
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at 
accredited 
Viewlex 
A.V. dealers 
everywhere 


incl. case 


Tomorrow’s Features Today 


with 


Other 
VIEWLEX Projectors 
from 
150 to 1000 Watts 
Priced from 


$39.25 to $238.50 


iewlex “v-500’ 


A combination 35mm filmstrip and 
2x 2 slide Projector — 500-Watt Fan cooled 


Wiewlex exclusives 


* AUTOMATIC take-up reel — No more threading. Completely 
automatic take-up accepts film from projector channel and 
automatically winds it neatly. * Built-in OPTICAL ENLARGING 
Pointer -— It's more than a pointer. Emphasizes by enlarging the area 
you want even larger than the projected image. Fixes attention 

on details under discussion. * Completely LIGHT TIGHT lamp 

house — Not a ray of light can escape. The exclusive Viewlex 
Light-Multiplier optical system provides more effective illumination 
than ever before possible. * Vertical FAN MOUNTING behind lamp 
— For the first time cold air is drawn FIRST over the film plane, 
then past the condensers against the lamp and then 

immediately forced out the side grills. * And there’s MORE! —- NEW 
Simplified Threading. One turn click stop for single and double 
frame — vertical and horizontal. All aluminum castings. F/2.8, 
3, 5, 7, 9 and 11-inch lenses available. Guaranteed for a lifetime. 


Wiewlex INC. 35-01 QUEENS BOULEVARD © LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 
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-RCAS 


All RCA projectors have those fea- 
tures the teacher wants: ease of 
threading the film, simplicity of op- 
eration, brilliant light, and clear life- 
like sound. They are ruggedly engi- 
neered and constructed for long life, 
giving you a low cost per year. For 
specific details, mail the coupon— 
now! 


o JUNIOR 16MM PROJECTOR 


Educational films are seen at their best in the class- 
room on this easy-to-use 400 Junior. It’s light- 
weight, dependable, easy to operate. Speaker 1S 
mounted in detachable cover of this one-cas¢e unit. ’ 


Teachers love its simplicity! 


RCA 400 SENIOR 16MM PROJECTOR 


RCA 40 


For that heav i 
y duty use in classroo i 
‘room oF medium size 
von RCA 400 Senior gives top-flight 
eee e—years of trouble free operation. It’s com 
y portable as a two-case, or single-case unit ; 


RCA MAGNETIC RECORDER PROJECTOR 


Teachers can easily record their own teaching com- 
mentary on films—playback immediately. Record- 
ing is similar to 4 tape recorder, and just as easy to 
do! And, of course, you can show standard films 
also, sound or silent. 
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ple as any of above projectors peration Is just as 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


CAMDEN, N. J- 


| EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. T-38 
Radio Corporation of America 
Camden, N.J. 


Please send me the story on RCA’s 16mm Sound Film Projectors. 


Title. 
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Ideal for Mle large auditorium, or any other situation 
— | me. where more light is needed on the screen than can be 
| obtained from standard projectors. It’s portable, too— 
City 


